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GAS 


N the eve of going to press with this issue of the 
QO Gas Journal we were given at Gas Industry House 

the plan of research for the gas industry—a 
scheme for co-operation between the Gas Council and 
the Society of British Gas Industries. We have had our 
own thoughts on research organisation which we have 
expressed knowing that we were not courting popu- 
larity among many who occupy seats of learning of 
instant and potent influence in this important aspect 
of the industry’s work. We had been particularly exer- 
cised in our mind about the effective liaison within the 
nationalised industry of those who supply gas on the one 
hand and those who, working for and by that industry, 
are not nationalised. We speak, of course, of the rela- 
tionship between the Gas Council and the Society of 
British Gas Industries. History shows that we had no 
part to play in the setting-up of the Gas Council, 
protected north, south, east, and west by Act of Parlia- 
ment. History shows that we played a not inconsider- 
able part in the formation of the S$.B.G.I. Witness then 
our pleasure when we were called to Gas Industry 
House to discuss freely with the Chairman of the Gas 
Council and the Chairman of the Society of British Gas 
Industries the new plan for co-operation in research. 


We regard it first in the light of a compliment, 
secondly, perhaps, in the light of a right, that we should 
be asked to join so freely and without rancour in a talk 
of so much moment to everyone engaged in the gas 
industry and of such import, too, to the national fuel 
economy. Because of course there has been much heart- 
burning on this subject of co-operative research, and, 
as common to our task, we have heard much about it 
and about. It was indeed a pleasure to hear, 
expressed in no uncertain terms by the Chairman of the 
S.B.G.L., that many differences of opinion had been 
dissolved in a spirit of co-operation and that, given a 
chance and a little encouragement, things would not be 
so hard after all. And we wholly agree. We have 
before us the diagram showing how this planning is 
designed to work. We have no time to reproduce the 
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diagram, for we are writing this as we go to press. 
shall publish it in our issue next week. We have 
examined it as closely as time permits, however, and 
we think that, granted good will, patience, tolerance, 
and the backing of individual effort, the scheme will 
work. The interests of the supply side of the industry 
and the manufacturers of plant and appliances are so 
obviously mutual and complementary. It is to the 
advantage of both that collaboration between them 
should be as close as possible. In its plan for the 
future, the Gas Council, realising that with the passing 
of the Gas Act of 1948 co-ordination within the gas 
supply industry has theoretically been solved and that 
the Gas Council is empowered to be responsible for 
research, recognises that the Society of British Gas 
Industries is an association of firms in competition with 
one another. 


So the plan embraces research work respectively by 
the Gas Council and by individual member firms of the 
S.B.G.I.; research undertaken by mutual arrangement 
between the Gas Council or the area boards and one or 
more individual firms; and research offering scope for 
collaboration between the Gas Council and the S.B.G.I. 
on a group basis. The resources of the Gas Council 
and the area boards—far too limited at the moment— 
ought to offer a larger field of opportunity both for the 
supply industry, so called, and for individual firms 
working in collaboration with it. We think that, again 
granted good will, there is groundwork to ensure effec- 
tive results. To give effect to direct collaboration 
between the Gas Council and the $.B.G.I. on this group 
basis we have mentioned the Council is to appoint from 
an S.B.G.I. research committee four to six members to 
form with an equal number of Gas Council representa- 
tives a joint consultative committee, which, being a 
policy committee, should not be tied down by precise 
terms of reference but should be free to discuss any 
research matters that either party may suggest. It is 
anticipated that the joint committee will select subjects 
which show promise as fields for co-operation and that 
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these subjects will be remitted to research panels for 
study and to research teams for prosecution. The 
research committee of the S.B.G.I. will use the 
machinery of the Society to secure the service on the 
panels and teams of appropriate persons from member 
firms and generally will act in a liaison capacity on 
research matters between the Gas Council on the one 
hand and the S.B.G.I. Council and S.B.G.I. members 
on the other hand. 


The proposals outlined seem to us firm and straight- 
forward. Naturally our opinion will eventually be based 
on the results of this embracing plan. If the results are 
not forthcoming our comments will take more critical 
vein. 


INFERIORITY COMPLEX 


T its last meeting the London and Southern Section 
Ae the Institution of Gas Engineers was fortunate 

in being addressed by Professor D. M. Newitt, 
Courtald Professor of Chemical Engineering, Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, who took as his 
theme ‘ The Consumer and the Gas Industry in a World 
of Changing Standards.’ The address, together with 
our report of the discussion, will be found on later 
pages of our issue today. It is useful and salutary to 
have the objective view on our industry, and it was this 
view which permeated what Professor Newitt had to 
say. He was, of course, a member of the Heyworth 
Committee which advocated gas industry nationalisa- 
tion as the only practical step of effecting cohesive work- 
ing. The Professor’s address was, to say the least, pro- 
vocative,.and it was hard-hitting. The audience was 
large and appreciative and the extent of the discussion, 
which was very much to the point, was limited solely by 
the time factor. Altogether the meeting was very suc- 
cessful, and we are glad that, through our columns, we 
are able to bring its substance outside the confines of 
the meeting-room itself. 


Perhaps chief among the author’s contentions was 
that, with the meagre capital expenditure currently con- 
templated, the gas industry has not yet made up its 
mind as to the extent and nature of the expansion which 
it may be called upon to make within the next few 
years. The forward capital expenditure of the national- 
ised electricity industry has been put at £130 mill.; in 
comparison that of the nationalised gas industry 
is £30 mill. The disparity is striking; it is alarm- 
ing when thought is directed to the formulation 
of a national fuel policy. Maybe the gas industry 
has been content with low targets and has not 
pressed its case home with sufficient force and convic- 
tion. Certainly its potentialities in the national economy 
have not been even approximately assessed in Govern- 
ment circles—and, as Professor Newitt admitted, the 
Heyworth Committee itself proved no true prophet of 
the industry’s expansion. High targets of capital alloca- 
tion are, of course, liable to be whittled-down; 
unfortunately low targets suffer from the same liability. 
The while, from so many aspects, the gas industry has 
an extremely strong case. To ignore it or to neglect it 
spells a weak and a perilous overall fuel policy. 
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Of course, while holding, quite legitimately, aspira- 
tions, we have at the same time to face facts, and 
we are brought up at once against the problem of the 
current availability of materials and labour. Dr. J, 
Burns, Chief Engineer to the North Thames Gas Board, 
spoke of this problem during the discussion on Pro- 
fessor Newitt’s address. His remarks, cogent as they 
were, do not, however, alter the view we have expressed 
—and it is a fundamental view—that the gas industry 
could do more to press home its claims on the Govern- 
ment. The facts are harsh enough. Steel supplies to 
industry have been drastically cut. Speaking for the 
North Thames Gas Board, Dr. Burns commented that 
it is likely to get only some 50% to 60% of its overall 
requirements, and in so far as it is necessary to allocate 
the full quota for repairs and maintenance the capital 
investment programme will suffer even more. ‘This 
steel allocation,’ remarked Dr. Burns, ‘may or may not 
be the industry’s fair share, but its effect is to slow 
down the capital investment programme. Many jobs 
which were started have now been stopped for lack of 
steel.’ Schemes for expansion—expansion which would 
inevitably lead to the conservation of coal and the 
betterment of health and amenity—which were well 
developed are in the air. 


As will be seen from the address, many other factors 
were touched upon by Professor Newitt, and some of 
the views he advanced met with vigorous comment in 
a discussion which throughout was spirited. He called, 
for example, for a statement from the gas and elec- 
tricity industries of the best (hypothetical) distribution 
of loads as between domestic, industrial, and commer- 
cial, calculated to ensure the most efficient utilisation of 
their present or near future production resources; and 
he maintained that ‘a survey of the domestic energy 
load presents a picture of complete chaos.’ He asked 
that there should be more co-operation between the fuel 
industries, adding that a planned allocation of energy 
in the interest of overall efficiency in production and 
distribution cannot be implemented if such qualifica- 
tions as are implied by freedom of choice by the con- 
sumer and the desirability of free competition between 
coal, gas, and electricity continue to be accepted. From 
the general he turned to the particular, stating, in regard 
to domestic use of gas, that, inter alia, what is wanted 
is a combined gas cooking and hot water appli- 
ance capable of accurate temperature control and able 
to provide abundant hot water at all times, together 
with ‘properly designed cooking utensils adapted to 
the appliance.’ We need not labour his further com- 
ments on this aspect, but we do think that they savour 
more of the cloister than they seriously reveal actual 
requirements and that, in general, they do not present 
a true picture and that they are not very helpful. Per- 
haps Professor Newitt had an eye on the red herring. 
If the gas industry may be inclined to suffer from an 
inferiority complex regarding the advocacy of its claims 
for capital allocation, it surely cannot have other than 
pride in the very real advances which have been made 
in the appliances which it can offer for all purposes to 
the domestic user. These advances have resulted in 
continuous and very real savings in fuel, and the good 
work goes on, as our pages almost weekly testify. 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL OF C.V. 


WE call attention to a letter from Mr. J. R. Kenward, 
Gas Standards Officer of the South Eastern Gas Board, 
which we publish in our columns today. Mr. Kenward 
was joint author with Mr. T. A. Lucas, also of the 
S.E.G.B., of an article on the automatic control of calorific 
value which appeared in the Journal of February 6, p. 
355. In the final paragraph of that article the authors 
expressed their appreciation of the assistance they received 
from the technical staffs of the instrument firms concerned 
in the investigation described. Mr. Kenward’s letter will, 
we hope, clear up any misconception which may possibly 
have arisen from the wording of the article as to the 
capabilities and performance of the instruments mentioned. 


HOLES 


How long does it take to dig half a hole? The old catch 
question isn’t far away from the members of the Gas 
Journal staff who work in 11, Bolt Court. Some days ago 
we complained of the smell of gas and very soon a gang 
of men and a compressor appeared. They traced it to 
the Court, worked into the evening (lots of overtime) and 
deemed it cured. A few days later, back they came again 
and re-excavated the mud-patch and re-cured the offending 
service. The aftermath consisted of the men’s shelter, some 
tools, a watchman who spent about three days warming his 
hands on a coke brazier, quite a quantity of coke to keep 
him warm, and lots of mud. 


Ten days lapsed before anyone else came to replace the 
Court surface. Then another gang speedily put down an 
asphalt surface. At last our housekeeper thought she would 
keep the stairs clean—but, alas—the day after a gang 
arrived from the B.E.A. to replace a cable. Another two 
gigantic holes in our Court—more mess in our house and 
the peace disturbed by banging and clattering. 


One of the electric holes and one of the gas holes are 
adjacent. Wouldn’t labour and money have been saved in 
digging one big one? We have a new shelter now and the 
job isn’t going to be finished for some days. We imagine 
that that will mean another brazier and coke, or aren’t the 
electrical hole diggers able to buy it? 


While we await the arrival of the Metropolitan Water 
Board to make their mark, we suggest that much money 
could be saved through co-operation. 


BRIGHT INTERLUDE 


THE Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition, which opened 
yesterday, is now in full swing, and in our issue next 
Wednesday we shall publish our impressions of the show. 
The gas industry’s participation in this colourful and 
perennially popular show was heralded at a Press ‘ preview ’ 
at Gas Industry House on February 29, when those present 
were welcomed by Colonel H. C. Smith, Chairman of the 
Gas Council. For the first time there is a complete Gas 
Section at this year’s Ideal Home, the Gas Pavilion being 
surrounded by the stands of firms which manufacture gas 
and coke burning equipment. On its own stand the Gas 
Council is presenting ‘ Bouquet for Housewives,’ this theme 
being ‘a tribute to the women of this country who, by their 
homemaking, economy, and ingenuity contribute so much 
to the comfort and well-being of their families. At the 
Press ‘ preview’ Colonel Smith also paid tribute to the 
appliance manufacturers who continue to make such effec- 
tive progress in the design and production of new appli- 
ances. ‘Faced with the limiting factor of restricted 
production,’ he said, ‘they have not adopted the line of 
least resistance. On the contrary, they have displayed 
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initiative in producing appliances which in design and 
performance are as modern as the moment.’ This tribute 
was assuredly well deserved, as the more detailed informa- 
tion which we have given in our pages about these new 
appliances fully testifies. And it was a happy thought 
which inspired the Gas Council to have on view several 
of these new appliances at Gas Industry House. On a 
similar occasion a year ago Colonel Smith mentioned that 
there were over two million obsolete gas cookers in use in 
this country and that the replacement of these by modern 
cookers to give the same cooking service would result in 
a saving of over 700,000 tons of coal per annum. During 
the past year the gas industry has been able to replace 
about 370,000 old cookers with new ones. Whether this 
replacement rate can be maintained depends, of course, 
upon the availability of raw materials to the appliance 
manufacturers. Considering the economy in coal brought 
about by new appliances, allocation claims for new 
materials should rank as ‘ high priority.’ 


Letters to the Editor 


AUTOMATIC C.V. CONTROL 


DEAR Sir—The attention of the authors of the article 
entitled ‘Automatic Control of Calorific Value, which 
appeared in the issue of the Gas Journal dated February 6, has 
been drawn to a possible misunderstanding of the paragraph 
which compares the deviation from the desired value of the 
results obtained with manual control and the two automatic 
systems described. 


They would make it clear that the’ figures mentioned repre- 
sent the degree of accuracy with which the valve admitting 
the diluent was controlled and, therefore, the limits within 
which the desired calorific value was maintained. As the 
article makes clear, the precision in control is by no means 
the same thing as precision in calorific value measurement, 
for which purpose the inferential instrument cannot compare 
with the water flow type. Indeed, in preparing the charts which 
demonstrate the precision of calorific value control, a water 
flow calorimeter of the Fairweather type was employed and 
gave the three charts shown in Fig. 7. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. R. KENWARD, 
Gas Standards Officer. 
South Eastern Gas Board. 
Central Laboratories, 
709, Old Kent Road, S.E.15. 


February 27, 1952. 


CORROSION 


Dear Sir,—With reference to your editorial on this subject 
in the Gas Journal of February 27, some of your readers may 
not be aware that there is a process operated, both here and 
in America, for the preparation of steelwork for painting, 
which removes all millscale and, in addition, provides the 
surfaces with a corrosion-inhibiting film of iron phosphate. 
It is a comparatively simple process, consisting of pickling in 
sulphuric acid, followed by immersion for a short time in 
hot phosphoric acid. The priming coat of paint is preferably 
applied as soon as the work leaves the phosphoric acid treat- 
ment tank and while the surfaces are hot. The adhesion of 
the paint is so good that the frequency of subsequent repaint- 
ing is considerably reduced, while the presence of the phos- 
phate film prevents underpaint corrosion. 


The process is a well tried one, having been in operation 
for nearly 20 years in this country, and is most suitable for 
the preparation of the surfaces of steel plate and sections used 
for gasworks plant, including gasholders. The cost is com- 
parable with that of other processes which do not provide a 
phosphate film. 


‘Yours faithfully, 


G. H. CHALLIs. 
Whessoe Ltd., 
Darlington. 


February 29, 1952. 
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Personal 


_Mr. A. Robinson, Chief Engineer, South Staffordshire Mond 
district, West Midland Gas Board, is leaving to join a chemical 
group in the South of England. Mr. Robinson was appointed 


Chief Engineer to the South Staffordshire Mond undertaking 
ten years ago. 


<> > > 


Mr. T. Gordon Smith, a student of Mining Engineering at 
the Heriot-Watt College, has been awarded a travelling scholar- 
ship from the Institute of Mining and Metallurgy. Mr. Smith, 
who is a son of Mr. Thomas Smith, Divisional Sales Super- 
intendent, Edinburgh Division, Scottish Gas Board, leaves 
Edinburgh in June for Ontario, where he will have the oppor- 
tunity of getting practical experience with the Falconbridge 
Nickel Mines Co., Ltd. 


> > <> 


_Mr. W. E. Plevin, Engineer and Manager, West Bromwich 
district, has been appointed by the West Midlands Gas Board 
to the position of Engineer, South Staffordshire Mond district. 
Mr. J. E. Morris, first technical assistant at the Stapleton Road 
(Bristol) works of the South Western Gas Board, has been 
appointed Production Engineer at Hinckley. Other recent 
West Midlands appointments include Mr. D. C. Shaw (for- 
merly chief clerk in the headquarters coke department) to 
Deputy Coke Manager, and Mr. H. A. Barron (assistant coke 
salesman, Birmingham) to Divisional Coke Officer, Bir- 
mingham. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the death on March 1 of Mrs. N. A. 
Morris, widow of Mr. J. A. Morris, who retired from active 
service in 1937 after 28 years as Advertisement Manager and 
a total of 50 years of devoted service to the Gas Journal, and 
who, from 1937 until his death at the end of 1941, was a 
Director of Walter King, Ltd. Throughout what we referred 
to in our obituary notice of Mr. Morris as a ‘ wonderful 
domestic partnership,’ Mrs. Morris took a deep interest in 
all aspects of Journal enterprise—an interest which she main- 
tained with undiminished fervour up to the time of her death. 


1952 ‘ Journal’ Directory 


T HE following changes have been notified during the past 
month. To keep the information in the 1952 edition of 
the Gas Journal Calendar and Directory up to date readers 
are invited to note these alterations (together with the appro- 
priate adjustments relating thereto in the ‘ Personnel’ section 
of the Directory, pp. 141-156): 


Page 26—Gas CounciL: Sydney Smith, M.INST.GASE., 
M.INST.F., (E.M.) in place of H. F. H. Jones who, 
as already announced, has been appoined Deputy 
Chairman. 


29.—EastT MIDLANDS Gas BoaRD: Chairman, Sydney 
Smith (formerly Deputy Chairman). 


42.—NorwicH Division: Head Office, Thorpe 
Lodge, 1, Yarmouth Road, Norwich, T/N 33286. 


55.—NortH THAMes: Add Dr. F. G. Holman, Chief 
Medical Officer. A. E. Tyrrell, Chief Industrial 
Representative. 

56.—Bow ComMMoNn (North Thames): 
Station Engineer. 


57.—NorTH THAMES (Sales and Service): Add North 
Middlesex District, S. A. Tennant, Local Man- 
ager. Address, 316, Regents Park Road, N.3. 
T/N Finchley 2600. 

, 105——Watres Gas Boarp: Area Headquarters, 1 and 2, 
Windsor Place, Cardiff. T/N 28621 (six lines); 
Technical Headquarters, Grangetown, Cardiff. 
T/N 32164 (three lines). Officials: Delete W. R. 
Branson, Planning Engineer. 


, 105 and 108—CarpiFF (Group and undertaking): Bute 
Terrace, Cardiff. T/N 32511. 


37 and 


A. F. Grant, 
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Diary 


Mar. 7.—London and Southern Juniors: ‘Twenty Years of 
Development in West Kent,’ F. T. Buist (South 
Eastern). 178, Edgware Road, 6.30 p.m. 


Mar. 8.—Scottish Juniors: Joint meeting of Eastern and Western 
Districts; paper by J. T. Haynes, Junior Vice- 
President, Institution of Gas Engineers, 
Glasgow, 3 p.m. 

Mar. 11-13.—Gas Service Conference. Seymour Hall, W.1. 
(For full programme see Journal of Feb. 20, 
p. 469.) 

Mar. 12.—London and Southern Juniors: Visit to Lewis Berger 
works, Homerton. 2 p.m. 

Mar. 12.—Yorkshire Juniors: President’s Day. Visit to Drakes, 
Ltd., Halifax. 

Mar. 12.—South Western G.C.C.: 34, Bridge Street, Taunton, 
11 a.m. 

Scottish Juniors (Western): Annual 

Dance, Beresford Hotel, Glasgow. 


Mar. 15.—Wales and Western Juniors: Joint meeting. ‘Gas 
Masks, Resuscitation, and First Aid,’ J. W. Green 
(Stroud). At Gloucester. 


Mar. 17.—Eastern G.C.C.: Connaught Rooms, London, W.C.2, 
2 p.m. 

Mar. 18.—Institute of Fuel: ‘ Fuel, Heat, and Power Auditing, 
L. Clegg, M.B.E., and J. Price Walters, B.sc. 
(TECH.); Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 
Storey’s Gate, 5.30 p.m. 


Mar. 18.—London and Southern Section, 1.G.E.: ‘ Experiences 
with Gasholders and Gasometers,’ W. H. White 
(Clerk of Works, North Thames Gas 
17, Grosvenor Crescent, 2.30 p.m. 


Mar. 19.—South Western Section, I.G.E.: ‘Coal,’ A. P. Jen- 
nings. Bath. 

Mar. 19.—Eastern Juniors: ‘ Boosters and Governors,’ T. W. 
Aiken and B. I. Stone (Bryan Donkin Co., Ltd.). 
At Luton. 


Mar. 19.—Scottish Juniors (Western): Afternoon visit to Scot- 
tish Oil Refineries, Ltd., Grangemouth. 


Mar. 19.—London and Southern Juniors: Visits—6 p.m.. 
Coombe Bakeries, Twickenham; 9 p.m., London 
Express Newspapers, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 


Mar. 20.—Manchester and Midland Juniors: Joint visit to 
James Stott & Co., Ltd., Oldham. 


Mar. 20.—London and Southern Juniors: Visit to Electroflo 
Meters Co., Ltd., Park Royal. 2.30 p.m. 


Mar. 21.—Northern Junior Gas Association: ‘ Pre-Stressed 
Concrete’ E. L. Robson (Newcastle); and ‘The 
Human Element’ H. Waiton (Howdon). At 
Hartlepool. 

Mar. 25.—Midland Juniors: ‘Recent Extensions at Hereford.’ 
A. Yates. At Birmingham. 


Mar, 14. Dinner and 


Board). 


PRESSURE PLANT INSPECTION 


NE of the papers to the Conference on the use of radio- 

active isotopes in industry organised by the F.B.I. Indus- 
trial Research Committee last year, the report of which 
has now been published, was by Mr. C. B. Fergusson, of 
G. A. Harvey & Co. (London), Ltd., and described the success- 
ful use of radon as a source of gamma radiation in the 
examination of certain welded vessels with a wall thickness 
of 3 in. 

Previously, Harveys used X-ray machines exclusively, six 
machines varying from 140 up to 250 kV heing employed 
continuously and successfully for the radiographing of materials 
up to 2 in. thickness. With the demand for pressure vessels 
of greater wall thickness the decision whether to install still 
more powerful X-ray machines costing many thousands of 
pounds, or to work with the more penetrating gamma rays 
had to be taken. The latter course was chosen and one of 
the reasons was the close proximity of the supply source (the 
Radiochemical Centre, Amersham) to the point of use—a 
matter of importance in view of the short half life of radon. 

It would seem, however, that gammagraphs require consider- 
able care in their interpretation, and that in some cases X-radio- 
graphy gives more positive indication of the existence of fine 
hair cracks in welded seams for high duty plant. 
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MECHANICAL HANDLING PLANT 


R. B. C. MORTON, M.I.MECH.LE., 

M.INST.GAS E., Managing Director 
of Robert Dempster & Sons,, Ltd., 
Elland, recently gave a talk at a meet- 
ing of the firm’s Engineering Society, of 
which he is President, on the subject of 
mechanical handling, to a large atten- 
dance of almost 100 members. 


In his introduction Mr. Morton said 
that mechanisation in industry, which 
embraces mechanical handling, directly 
affects productivity which is so essential 
to help our economic recovery. 


Continuing, he explained that the 
firm was founded by the late Mr. Robert 
Dempster, Senior, in 1855, principally 
as retort builders in gasworks, and the 
business rapidly developed into the 
manufacture and erection of all types 
of plant appertaining to gasworks 
requirements. Mechanical handling 
plant now formed an important aspect 
of the firm’s activities. 


Although an occasional elevator and 
conveyor were made something like 70 
years ago, it was not until the beginning 
of the century that marked progress was 
made, following the introduction on 
to the staff of the firm of specialists in 
this type of work. Mr. Morton 
emphasised the large number of electric 
telpher machines manufactured in the 
works during this period, including both 
top flange and bottom flange types, 
ranging in capacity from 4 ton to 15 
tons gross load, together with a wide 
range of supporting steelwork. Most of 
these machines were made originally for 
gasworks, and handled hot coke with a 
skip from the retorts to overhead quench- 
ing tank, and also for handling coal into 
and out of stock by grabs. 


Gasworks Requirements 


The principal requirements in gasworks 
were for coal and coke, coal being 
usually handled by telpherage or elevator 
and belt conveyor, with various forms 
of railway wagon handling, while the 
coke was handled by telpherage, D.B. 
conveyors, Le Fleuve conveyors, belts 
or skip hoists, with coke screening plant 
and storage bunkers. A modern 
development was a _ wide range of 
travelling oxide handling plants with 
cover lifting apparatus combined for 
purifiers. Automatic and semi-auto- 
matic skip hoists were used not only for 
handling coke, but for many materials 
in other industries. 


During the course of his talk, Mr. 
Morton showed illustrations of a large 
variety of wagon handling appliances 
which had been made by the firm in 
recent years, including the popular types 
of side tipping and rotary tipping equip- 
ment, together with tippers of the over- 
head and underground types. He men- 
tioned an unusual type of appliance 
which had been constructed for hoisting 
wagons from a low level to a high level 
railway track, and also an inexpensive 
type of hand operated end type tipper 
for discharging into canal barges. 


_ With the aid of illustrations and draw- 
Ings, (Mr. Morton contrasted modenn 
coke screening plant practice with that 
obtaining 30 years ago when rotary 
Screens were in vogue. 


One coke handling, storing, reclaim- 
ing, and screening plant recently 
installed by the firm had a capacity of 
70 tons per hour. This comprehensive 
plant included a system of twin belt con- 
veyors with chutes and valves designed 
for feeding simultaneously the coke on 
to both lines of conveyors; or, alter- 
nately, each conveyor, by the operation 
of the appropriate valves in the chutes, 
could be made to discharge the coke 
on to the one or other of the conveyors 
in the forward flow of the material. 


ow: ee Vem r 


storage bunkers, having a total capacity 
of 642 tons of coke, to ensure clean coke 
being delivered to the lorries under- 
neath. A complete bagging plant was 
incorporated in the installation, with 
automatic travelling bagging weighers, 
to ensure speedy operation. 


A coke de-batting plant was incor- 
porated having a capacity of 3 tons per 
hour of screened coke, size ? in. to } in. 


Mr. Morton also showed illustrations 
of complete coal and coke handling and 
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Canal-borne coal handling plant at Stretford with a capacity of 40 tons per hour. 


A complete system of sequence starting 
and stopping was incorporated in the 
plant, all valves being suitably inter- 
locked to prevent coke being delivered 
on to a stationary belt. 


Over the  ferro-concrete storage 
bunkers a screen house accommodated 
two sets of primary, two sets of secon- 
dary, and two sets of final screens, these 
being of the vibratory type to separate 
the various sizes of coke into the bunker 
compartments. Travelling debreezing 
screens were provided under the main 


screening plants, electric telpher plants 
handling coal, and oxide handling plants, 
which had formed contracts in recent 
years. 


The mechanical handling plant depart- 
ment, he concluded, was now a very 
important section of the company’s 
activities, and it had earned a very high 
reputation for its design, quality, and 
workmanship, the keeping of delivery 
dates to schedule, and last, but not least, 
found abundant work for the town of 
Elland. 


Quiet Weekend 


HE newly formed Gas Council 

Amateur Dramatic Society gave its 
first performance at the 20th Century 
Theatre, Notting Hill Gate, on Febru- 
ary 13, to a full house. The choice of 
* Quiet Weekend,’ by Esther McCracken, 
was a happy one, and this light-hearted 
domestic comedy with its variety of parts 
gave ample scope for the discovery of 
hidden talent among the _ Society’s 
members. 


Players and audience entered into the 
spirit of the play, and after a rather slow 
beginning, quickened the tempo and got 
into their stride. 


_ The standard of production and act- 
ing was high for a first performance, and 
Dr. A. B. Badger, who produced, and his 
company (front and back-stage) are to 
be congratulated on presenting such 
admirable entertainment. Praise is due 
to the stage management—the set was 
excellent and the curtain rose absolutely 
on time. 


At the end of the _ performance, 
Colonel Harold C. Smith, Chairman of 
the Gas Council, made a short speech 
of appreciation, and presented the ladies 
of the company with floral tributes in 
the accepted tradition. 
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‘Undue and Unfair Discrimination in Wales’ 


N all round increase of 14d. per therm, subject to a ceiling price of 2s. 
per therm for ordinary consumers and to special arrangements for 
industrial and other non-domestic consumers, was approved at a meeting 
of the Wales Gas Consultative Council at Cardiff on February 22. Mr. 
T. Mervyn Jones, Chairman of the Wales Gas Board, in laying the facts 
before the Council, endorsed the protests made by chairmen of other area 
boards against what he described as ‘an undue and unfair discrimination 


against the gas industry as a coal consumer. 


would have to meet increased costs 
amounting to £422,400. It was hoped 
to meet part of the increase by advant- 
ages arising from integration and 
increased efficiency and from further 
economies in operation. It was essen- 
tial, however, to raise an extra £325,000 
by increasing the price of gas by 14d. 
per therm, which would come into effect 
from the end of the current quarter. 


The Board proposed to continue its 
former practice of restricting the effect 
of this advance in price in those cases 
where the price of gas was already high, 
and also in the cases of industrial and 
other non-domestic consumers. Thus 
where the ordinary price of gas is 
already at or above 2s. per therm no 
increase would be applied. At the same 
time the general advance would be 
limited to secure that no existing price 
should be increased to a figure above 
2s. per therm. For industrial consumers 
not charged on special contracts where 
a coal price slide clause would auto- 
matically advance the price of gas, it 
was proposed to make proportionate 
advances in price and to make adjust- 
ments in other non-domestic prices 
according to the special circumstances of 
such consumers. 


Helping Small Users 


The Board wished to take advantage 
of the present necessity of re-publication 
of gas prices to give some assistance to 
commercial users such as central heating, 
bread baking, and fish frying consumers 
and to small industrial users of gas in 
those cases where, in the past, only one 
flat rate of charge had been available 
to all consumers or where such differen- 
tial prices as did exist for non-domestic 
consumers were thought to be excessively 
high. The undertakings affected by this 
proposal were mainly the smaller towns 
or those situated in rural areas. In 
these cases it was proposed that such 
users should be charged for the first 
10,000 cu.ft. per quarter at the current 
ordinary price but that for all gas con- 
sumed in excess of that figure the charge 
in all cases should be at the rate of 
7s. 6d. per 1,000 cu.ft. or 1s. 6d. per 
therm. 


While recognising the need for rais- 
ing the price of coal the Board strongly 
commented on the manner in which 
those increases were being imposed on 
the prices of coals used for different 
purposes. The new price structure pro- 
vided for a different price for the same 
coal when used for different purposes. 
As the Chairman of the North Thames 
Board had aptly put it, in the ‘coal 
shop’ the same goods now had different 
prices for different buyers. Price varied 


In 1952-53, he said, the Board 


with use. In a word, the Board felt 
there had been an undue and unfair dis- 
crimination against the gas industry as a 
coal consumer. 


In Wales the average increase in cost 
following the new revised prices at 
December 31, 1951, of the coal the Wales 
Gas Board must buy to supply its con- 
sumers with gas was 7s. 5d. per ton. 
This excluded the increase in railway 
rates, which itself was equal to an aver- 
age of ls. 1¢d. per ton at gasworks. In 
the case of some coals, the pithead price 
had been increased by as much as 
lls. 6d. per ton. The average increase 
in pithead prices of coals used at the 
Board’s most up-to-date carbonising 
plant now the largest coal gas making 
works in Wales at Pontypool, itself in 
the coalfield, was 8s. 104d. per ton, and 
was substantially higher than the aver- 
age increase in any of the Coal Board 
Divisional prices. The average esti- 
mated increase in price per ton of coal 
in the different divisions of the National 
Coal Board were: 


Per ton 
North Western Ts. 
North Eastern 7s. 
South Western 7s. 
East Midlands 6s. 
West Midlands 6s. 


For the country as a whole, 
centage increases in coal prices for 
different coal consuming industries were 
as follows :— 


Gas industry .. 12% 6s. 4d. per ton 
Electricity | ge! 6.8% 3s. 1d. per ton 
Iron an stee 
industry «- 10% 5s. 0d. per ton 
Coking industry ... 11.8% 5s. 8d.-5s. lld. per 
ton 
House coal .- 10% 5s. Od. per ton 


(national average) 
General ... «. 84% 4s. 1d. per ton 


Until 1948 advances in the price of 
coals for carbonisation kept in step with 
changes in the price of coal for domestic 
purposes. In July, 1948, however, and 
subsequently in May, 1949, changes in 
price of coal for carbonisation took 
place with no corresponding variation in 
the prices of domestic coals. The changes 
in carbonisation coal prices on these two 
dates were said to be the result of the 
first application of the National Coal 
Board’s scientific evaluation formula. 


The N.C.B. claimed that the increases 
imposed last December were logical and 
fair to different types of consumers. The 
gas industry said this was not so. The 
N.C.B. had not given, indeed it refused 
to give to the gas industry, a full and 
detailed statement of the basis on which 
it had arrived at figures of increase for 
different coal users. Clearly, it had not 
consistently applied any logical formula, 


for identical coals had been made the 
subject of different increases in prices, 
The gas industry generally had always 
said it was prepared to accept a price 
structure fully based on a true scientific 
evaluation of coal. 


There had been particular increases jn 
the price of coals which the Gas Board 
had recently used in Wales, in some 
cases, for the first time. So called 
* switching’ of coals was effected shortly 
after nationalisation. At many under- 
takings the Board changed over from 
using the higher grade, particularly York- 
shire coals, to using lower grade Welsh 
coals. It did this both in the interests 
of economy for the gas consumer, and 
no less in the national interest of 
economy for the gas consumer, and no 
less in the national interest of economy 
of transport. Technically the change 
involved many additional problems. Now 
it was found that the very coals to which 
it changed had been increased in price 
even to a greater extent than in the case 
of the coals it gave up using. 


Another Example 


Yet another example of the way in 
which coal prices had been moved to 
the disadvantage of the gas industry 
might be seen at carburetted water gas 
plants where in the interests of economy 
the Board substituted low-price coals for 
high-priced coke. In one such case the 
low volatile coal used was Duffryn 
Rhondda. This particular coal had been 
increased in price by 10s. 10d. per ton, 
a_ figure disproportionately excessive 
when compared with other grades of 
coal. Recent increases in prices had 
resulted in making the cost of certain 
coals used in a gasworks higher than the 
cost, to merchants, of identical coals 
used by the domestic consumer. 


As a consequence of a proper national 
fuel policy, the price of coal should be 
so regulated as to secure that the use 
for domestic purposes of coals suitable 
for carbonisation ought to be discour- 
aged rather than encouraged. A coal 
price policy should support the use of 
coal in those directions where it could 
make the greatest contribution to the 
national economy. The Board felt this 
was a vitally important issue, and the 
time had come when the fixing of the 
price of coal for different uses should 
be related to a proper national fuel 
policy. 


Irish Meeting.—The date for the 
annual meeting of the Irish Gas Asso- 
ciation, which will this year be held in 
Londonderry, has _ been _ provisionally 
fixed for September 16, 17, and 18. 


Institute of Fuel—A meeting will be 
held on Tuesday, March 18, at 5.30 p.m. 
at the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Storey’s Gate, St. James’ Park, 
London, S.W.1, when the following paper 
will be presented: ‘Fuel, Heat, and 
Power Auditing,’ by L. Clegg and J. Price 
Walters. The meeting is open to the 
public. 
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NEGOTIATING MACHINERY COMPARED 


EW patterns of negotiations in the 
N nationalised fuel industries are com- 
pared by Mr. G. W. Newman, national 
organising officer for gas staffs, in the 
March issue of L.G.S., the official journal 
of the National Association of Local 
Government Officers. 


The National Coal Board, he points 
out, is the sole owner of all assets and 
undertakings in the coal industry, having 
undivided authority and responsibility. It 
is also the sole employer. The regional 
bodies are part of the internal adminis- 
trative structure. 


In the electricity industry, the pattern 
of control is changed. The central 
body, the British Electricity Authority, 
is responsible for general policy and 
financial control, in addition to the gene- 
ration of the bulk supply of current. 
There are 14 area boards, each respon- 
sible for the distribution of electricity 
to consumers, owning its undertakings, 
employing its own staff, and producing 
its own annual report. 


Decentralisation of control was carried 
a stage further with the nationalisation 
of the gas industry. The central body, 
the Gas Council, is mainly an advisory 
and co-ordinating body. It was stated in 
the first report of the Gas Council: 
‘There can be no common formula for 
the kind or number of divisions and sub- 
divisions of an area or for the size of its 
headquarters staff, and each has adopted 
the pattern deemed most appropriate to 
its circumstances. One feature, however, 
is common to all, and that is the inten- 
tion to decentralise as much as possible 
and to delegate executive authority to 
local managers.’ 


This aspect is followed up in the 
second report where it is stated ‘The 
policy of delegation has been carried 
further...” Whether the policy of 
delegation has progressed as far as the 
report suggests, or as far as is desirable, 
isa matter still debated im some quarters, 
says Mr. Newman. 


The Acts which nationalised the gas 
and electricity industries both made pro- 
vision for the settlement by negotiation 
of terms and conditions of employment. 


Thus, in the gas industry, there have 
been set up the National Joint Industrial 
Council for Manual Workers, the 
National Joint Council for Clerical, 
Administrative, Professional and Techni- 
cal Staffs, the Senior Gas Officers’ Joint 
Council, and the National Joint Stand- 
ing Committee for Intermediate Grades— 
i.e., those employees between manual 
and staff categories. In addition, the Gas 
Act made provisions, at area level, for 
the promotion and encouragement of 
measures affecting the safety, health, and 
welfare of persons employed’; and the 
discussion of other matters of interest to 
all parties, including efficiency in the 
operation of the services of area boards. 
It has been decided that these questions 
can best be dealt with by joint consulta- 
tive committees, the constitution of which 
has been agreed between the Gas Council 
and the trade unions, and which operate 
at local level throughout the areas. 


Theevolution of negotiating machinery 
in the electricity industry followed a 
slightly different pattern. |The bodies 
established, for purposes of comparison 
are the National Joint Industrial Council 
for manual workers, the National Joint 
Council for Administrative and Clerical 
Staffs, the National Joint Board for 
Technical Staffs, and the National Joint 
Managerial and Higher Executive Grades 
Committee. 


A separate machinery for consultation 
on matters affecting the efficiency of the 
service and provisions relating to safety, 
health. welfare, education, and training, 
has been’ established through the 
National Joint Advisory Council, with 
district and local committees. 


Mr. Newman says in conclusion that 
the gas industry has now passed out of 
the formative period, with its problems 
of organisation, and, despite present 
economic difficulties, is pursuing its main 
obective of providing a complete and 
efficient fuel service at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. The same can be said of the 
two other fuel industries, and it will be 
interesting in due course to compare 
again their progress and developments, 
especially in the conditions and facilities 
provided for emvloyees 


How Gas Came to Hawick 


| tahoe so modern a commodity as 
coal gas comes within the range of 
Interest of the Hawick Archaeological 
Society, and on February 19 members 
were told the story of the coming of gas 
to Hawick by Mr. Robert Cowie, Dis- 


— Manager of the local gas undertak- 
ng. 


In these days of fluorescent light, infra 
red, radar and_ television, they could 
smile, Mr. Cowie said, at the difficulty 
William Murdoch had in persuading his 
hearers of those days. Once established, 
the use of gas spread rapidly, and it was 
on March 17, 1830, that a public meet- 
Ing of the inhabitants of Hawick was 
called by the Magistrates for the purpose 
of ‘taking into consideration the pro- 
priety of lighting the town with coal gas.’ 

he meeting resolved: ‘ That it is highly 
€xpedient to introduce into the town of 


Hawick both on account of its superior 
brilliancy and if its greater cheapness to 
any other kind of light.’ It was decided 
to form a joint stock company in shares 
of £5 each but no one was to be allowed 
to hold more than fifty shares. 


A committee was appointed to procure’ 


subscriptions. As soon as £1,200 was 
subscribed the committee called the sub- 
scribers together to put the plans into 
operation, and just how expeditiously the 
operation was carried out could be 
gauged from the fact that the new gas- 
works was erected and making gas before 
the end of the year. 


The original price of gas in Hawick 
was 12s. 4d. per 1,000 cuft., but by 
1900 it had fallen until Hawick’s was the 
cheapest in all Scotland, at 2s. 34d., only 
to mount again until today it stood at 
about the same price as it was in 1870. 
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Chemical Works Safety 


HE Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers is holding a Chemical 
Works Safety Conference at the Palace 
Hotel, Buxton, from May 2 to 4. Papers 
are to be read on the following subjects: 


‘Safety in the Laboratory and on the 
Plant, by L. J. Burrage, PH.D., D.SC., 
General Chemicals Division, Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


‘Toxic Dusts in Industry, by J. S. 
Evans, M.A., B.SC., Federation of British 
Industries. 


‘The Relation Between Plant Strength 
and Dust Explosion Relief,’ by D. Mathe- 
son, M.A., PH.D., Factory Department, 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. 


‘Safety in Plant Maintenance,’ by 
Cc. A. Beaton, M.B.E., Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd. 

‘The Safe Transportation and Storage 
of Chemicals,’ by the Works Safety Com- 
mittee of the Association of British 
Chemical Manufacturers. 

A brains trust will also be included. 
The Chairman of the Conference will be 
Mr. J. Davidson Pratt, c.B.£., Director 
of the Association. 

Forms of application and detailed pro- 
gramme, together with information re- 
garding travel between London and 
Buxton, can be obtained from the Asso- 
ciation of British Chemical Manufac- 
turers (Intelligence Officer), 166, Picca- 
dilly, London, W.1. 


Local Health Services 


HE second annual return of Local 

Health Services Statistics, covering 
the year ended March 31, 1951, has 
been published jointly by the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
and the Society of County Treasurers. 
The return contains statistics relating to 
the health services provided by all local 
health authorities in England and Wales 
and is similar in form to that published 
last year. 

An analysis is given of the net expen- 
diture of each authority over the various 
services provided under the National 
Health Service Acts, 1946-51, expressed 
as a cost per 1,000 population, and the 
second half of the return shows the unit 
costs of operation of certain of these 
services. 

A summary table gives details of total 
expenditure and average costs for coun- 
ties and county boroughs and for the 
country as a whole. For the country 
as a whole the total rate-borne expendi- 
ture was £16,854,374, equivalent to a 
rate of 12.6d. Of the net expenditure 
per 1,000 population served, amounting 
to £764 4s., £385 6s. was borne by the 
rates and £378 18s. was met by National 
Health Service grant. ’ 


The unit cost per child in average 
daily attendance at day nurseries was 
£129 15s. (£81 12s. for staff and £48 3s. 
for other costs). Cost per attendance at 
child welfare centres was 3s. 9d. (2s. 
for staff and 1s. 9d. for other costs), 
and under the heading of midwifery the 
cost per maternity case attended was 
£15 9s. (£13 13s. for staff and £2 6s. 
for other costs). Copies of the Return 
may be obtained from the Institute of 
Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
at 1, Buckingham Palace, S.W.1, price 
3s. each, or 24s. per dozen. 
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Plea for Special Bread Baking Rates 


HE unhappy plight of bread bakers 

under the new tariffs devised by 
area gas boards was mentioned in the 
Journal a few weeks ago when we 
reported on a deputation from Berkshire 
Master Bakers to the Southern Gas Con- 
sultative Council. That this state of 
affairs is not confined to only one area is 
evident from a question in the House 
on February 20, when Sir IAN FRASER 
(Morecambe and Lonsdale) asked the 
Minister of Food if he was aware that 
bakers in the North Western Gas Board 
area had to pay a flat rate for gas instead 
of the special bakers’ rate which was 
customary before nationalisation. Had 
the Minister taken this into account in 
estimating the cost of baking, he asked, 
and would his Department make repre- 
sentations to the Gas Board to re-intro- 
duce the special rate? 


Major Ltoyp GEORGE, in a written 
reply, said that the charge referred to 
had not been brought to his notice. The 
actual cost of gas was taken into account 
in estimating the cost of bread baking. 
It was open to the bakers, commented 
the Minister, to make representations to 
the area Gas Board and, if necessary, 
to the Gas Consultative Council—and 
it was not appropriate for him to inter- 
vene. We have not learnt the outcome 
of the Berkshire Bakers’ representations 
to their Consultative Council, but if, as 
we suspect, they were fruitless, one 
wonders what course is left to them to 
get the consideration which so important 
a load deserves. 


Space Heating Appliances 


The subject of efficient space heating 
continues to attract attention, and on 
February 19 Mr. Davip RENTON (Hun- 
tingdon) asked the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government what steps he 
was taking to ensure that all dwelling 
houses and other buildings in which 
there had to be space heating would be 
fitted with appliances of maximum effi- 
ciency in order to save fuel, instead of 
with stoves and firegrates of low 
efficiency. 


Mr. HAROLD MACMILLAN, in a written 
answer, said that the installation of 
improved appliances was already 
required in all local authority housing 
and was a condition of a licence for 
private building; legislation was not 
necessary. The Minister added that the 
Housing Manual recommends local 
authorities to use solid fuel appliances 
for the main space heating of their 
houses. 


The subject broke out again at 
Question Time on February 26, when 
Mr. GERALD NABarRrO (Kidderminster) 
asked the Minister whether he would 
introduce legislation to ensure the instal- 
lation only of approved domestic fuel 
economising appliances in all new hous- 
ing construction; and what steps he was 
taking to substitute, where practicable, 
approved gas space heating appliances 
instead of electrical. 


Mr. MACMILLAN referred to the reply 
he had previously given to the hon. 
Member for Huntingdon, and, when 
pressed for an unequivocal statement, 
added: ‘We do everything we can by 
advice and persuasion, but we _ still 
believe in the freedom of the local 
authority to accept that advice, and I 
should prefer to work under that system.’ 


Mr. EMANUEL SHINWELL (Easington), 
an ex Minister of Fuel and Power— 
known to the gas industry as ‘Lock, 
Stock and Barrel Shinwell ’—while skil- 
fully putting his observation into the 
form of a question thought there was 
something to be said for Government 
action as regards the provision of modern 
fuel-saving appliances—while not, of 
course, impinging on the rights of local 
authorities. The MINISTER agreed, but 
said he would rather get 97% without 
compulsion than 100% with compulsion. 


At this stage Mr. NABARRO came to the 
conclusion that the Minister’s reply to 
the hon. Member for Huntingdon on 
February 19 made no reference to the 
second part of his own question and rose 
to draw attention to this omission on 
the part of the Minister. Mr. 
MACMILLAN, showing an_ impartiality 
wholly proper in a Minister of the 
Crown, though perhaps less wholly in 
accord with the gas industry’s conception 
of national fuel policy, observed that if 
the suggestion was that he should advise 
people to have gas instead of electricity 
re space heating he did not propose to 
O So. 


Another ex Minister of Fuel, Mr. 
Putte NoeL-BAKER (Derby, South), 
pleaded for the increased supplies of 
iron and steel for improved domestic 
stoves and grates to be maintained at the 
level -agreed last autumn; and Mr. 
MACMILLAN assured him that everything 
possible was being done in this direc- 
tion. He felt certain that supplies could 
be maintained, and they might even be 
improved. 


Overheated Government Offices 


We wonder if Brigadier MEDLICOTT 
has ever worked in a Government office. 
The writer has; and his chief criticism 
is that heating systems are switched on 
and off quite arbitrarily on pre-arranged 
dates irrespective of the vagaries of our 
climate. In suggesting that Government 
offices in general are excessively heated, 
the hon. and Gallant Member for Nor- 
folk, Central, might equally have asserted 
that they are sometimes excessively 
cold. He asked if the Minister of Works 
would enquire into this matter with a 
view to reducing the temperature of such 
offices, both in the interests of the health 
and well-being of the officials occupying 
them and for the purpose of saving fuel. 


While No. 10, Downing Street is 
served by thermostatically controlled gas 
boilers, we have no doubt that the use 
of thermostatic controls in Government 
offices generally is the exception rather 
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than the rule; and while in the Palace 
of Westminster overheating does occur 
from time to time, Mr. Davip Ecctgs 
observed that Government offices jp 
general are heated only to the minimum 
standard of 60° laid down in the Fac. 
tories Act, 1937. The Minister added 
that he made special arrangemenis for 
economies in fuel consumption by 
Government Departments this winter 
which, coupled with the mild weather in 
the first half of the winter, had saved 
fuel in comparison with former years, 


Review of Nationalised Industries 


Why Mr. WALTER PERKINS (Stroud 
and Thornbury) should hold the view 
that seven years is the outside limit for 
the effective operation of a nationalised 
industry, after which it may be expected 
to fall into a rapid decline, we do not 
know. Perhaps it is the mysticism some- 
times associated with the figure seven. 
At any rate, he asked the Prime Minister 
whether he would consider appointing a 
committee to investigate all undertakings 
which have been nationalised for seven 
years or more. The PRIME MINISTER, 
however, is no mystic and replied that 
it would be unwise to lay down any 
fixed formula for the review of national- 
ised industries, whether as regards the 
method or the timing of the review. 
It was better, he felt, for the Govern- 
ment to pursue its consideration of these 
industries as they came before them. 


Working Conditions 


It is sometimes embarrassing to an 
industry when such exalted personages 
as Members of Parliament start delving 
into its welfare. Our own industry is 
confident, however, that it can face any 
such investigation with a clear conscience 
—as was indicated by the Minister of 
Fuel and Power’s reply to a question on 
February 28. Gasworkers have an un- 
suspected protagonist in Dr. Horace 
Kinc—a Southampton — schoolmaster 
and Member for the Test Division of 
that famous seaport. What research, he 
asked, has been instituted and what im- 
provements are contemplated in the 
noxious conditions under which men 
work in the gas industry? 


If Dr. King knows as much about 
the industry as his question suggests, we 
can only hope he understood the techni- 
calities of the Minister’s reply. Mr. 
GEOFFREY LLoypD revealed that research 
is in hand on such matters as the elimi- 
nation of the dust nuisance, the 
prevention of oxide caking in purifiers, 
the provision of safety devices in elec- 
trical precipitators, and the design of 
plant to minimise leakages of noxious 
materials. 


He said he understood that the worst 
working conditions in the gas industry 
were mainly in old and inefficient works 
which were being replaced as quickly as 
capital resources and material supplies 
permitted. We were concerned, however, 
to note the Minister’s final observation. 
It was: ‘I am informed that working 
conditions in modern gas-making plant 
are satisfactory.’ Our concern is not at 
the accuracy of his information but that 
a Minister should have to be informed 
about this. 


(Concluded on page 604) 
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AUTOMATIC CONTROL 


BY J. W. 


GAS JOURNAL 


OF CALORIFIC VALUE 


YOUNG, 


Engineer and Manager, Lurgan Gas Department. 


READ with interest the article ‘ Automatic Control of 

Calorific Value’ by Messrs. J. R. Kenward and T. A. Lucas 

in the Gas Journal of February 6. The authors are to be 
congratulated on the clear way in which they describe the 
technicalities involved. 


In the automatic control of calorific value there are many 
difficulties to overcome and the mechanisms for overcoming 
them are ingenious, but systems tend towards complication in 
design and working which in many cases puts them quite 
outside the scope of the smaller undertaking. 


As a small works man, I have experimented in an elementary 
way and without many facilities. Mistakes were made, but 
something was learned. Time and heat interchange lags proved 
a difficulty in the early experiments, and the difficulty remains 
with the vastly more complicated and expensive devices. The 
authors state that ‘The efficient operation of an automatic 
control system is a simple matter where a change in the 
measured quantity is recorded immediately by the measuring 
device,’ et sec. ‘It is the desirability of compensating for the 
finite time delay that occurs between the various stages of such 
a process which has led to forms of control more complex.’ 


As a change in the measured quantity is not in practice 
transferred to means for correcting deviation, a degree of 
anticipatory action would be required of the machine. As 
there are at least two variables to control, and one of them 
must in the first instance start to register on the thermal 
scale before correction can take place, we must accept a com- 
paratively exaggerated hunting form of regulation in which 
the quality swings from high to low and back again. 


The control of the amplitude of swing is a direct function of 
time and heat interchange lags. In large works practice, auto- 
matic control will invariably consist of the mixing of two or 
more streams of gas one of which is always above the average 
required, and the other below, such as producer gas. 


Many Variables 


My own experiments started during apprenticeship days on 
small horizontal plants, and attempts were made to control 
the C.V. automatically on these simple installations. Producer 
gas was not always available, nor was reasonable governing. 
To start with, therefore, there were many variables, each 
requiring its own solution. However, the outcome of the 
requirements was an apparatus which has been adopted and 
used with complete satisfaction by a growing number of 
undertakings. 


The first experiment was an attempt to regulate the vacuum 
on a bed of horizontals (indirectly to control C.V. by ‘ pull’ 
regulation, no producer gas being available for dilution). 
Governing consisted only of the usual small works exhauster 
by-pass compensator, the governor being impulsed from a 
point near to the exhauster and remote from the hydraulic 
main. Here there was the variable of pressure drop and poor 
governing with varying rates of gas flow. 


The calorimeter was a Simmance Calorgraph to which was 
fitted a swinging beam carrying a pair of platinum dipper rods, 
mercury cups being suitably disposed and adjustable for contact 
timing purposes. One contact (on high B.Th.U.) was wired to a 
Magnetic valve to allow water to flow into the loading tank 
on the governor. The other contact (on low B.Th.U.) was to 
Operate a magnetic valve on the bottom of the tank to control 
the outflow of water. (The crude valves did not always carry 
out the desired functions.) The third common wire returned to 
the calorimeter in series with the power supply, and a 
mechanical current interrupter contrived from, and operated 
by, the movements of a dry gas meter fed from purifiers 
outlet and back to exhauster inlet. The function of the 


hana was to give only a short opening period to the 
Vaives, 


The contacts on the calorimeter were arranged to give a dead 
space in between 20 or 30 B.Th.U. range. Gas was fed to 


the calorimeter via a small oxide purifier from the exhauster 
outlet. 


The whole outfit was quite unsuccessful, the time taken to 
complete the cycle being excessive and a large hunt of at least 
100 B.Th.U. developed. The retorts were on excessive pressure 
during one period and violently overpulled the following. 


Meanwhile it had been decided to install a retort house 
governor and also to use producer gas for dilution. When 
this work was completed the controller was again applied and 
on this occasion the results were better, but still too wild to 
be a workable proposition. It was realised that time lag 
would have to be drastically reduced. 


Next it was proposed to extract the gas to be controlled 
from a point much closer to the entry of diluent producer gas. 
After a period of evolution, a suitable water ejector pump was 
contrived to exhaust the gas from the foul main, and the 
washed but unpurified gas was passed direct to the calorimeter 
and also to a flat flame burner for visual indication of the 
quality. The controller was again switched in and this time 
a definite improvement resulted. The hunt was considerably 
reduced but still far too severe for good results. It was 
concluded that the heat and time lags were excessive, but more 
especially so the former, and nothing could be done about that. 


It was found that the flat flame burner which was supplied by 
the water ejector pump gave such a quick indication of changes 
in the make quality that it was possible to adopt ‘inching 
methods of control ’—the effects of vacuum change or altera- 
tion in producer gas showing within one minute in the altered 
luminosity of the flame. Unfortunately the severe washing 
which the sample gas received reduced the luminosity, a greater 
reduction being apparent with cold water. Further experiments 
were made to find a solution. 


Miniature Exhausters 


A number of miniature commercially produced exhausters 
or pumps were tried over the next year or two, but none was 
found to be entirely satisfactory owing to the difficulty of 
arranging for a power drive and at the same time keeping the 
pipes very short. Eventually a special pump was constructed 
which was operated by means of a pneumatic pulse generated 
at a convenient position where power was available. Gas 
washing was done only to control tar fog, and satisfactory 
results were obtained. 


The device now forms one of the aids towards the main- 
tenance of calorific value on my present works making 161 
mill. cu. ft. per annum. It is arranged to extract a sample of 
gas after admission of producer gas from a point on the 
collector main and it gives a rough and ready indication of 
quality fully half an hour before the Sigma starts to indicate. 
In practice alterations to plant adjustments show in well under 
one minute. 


The development of reliable pumping means for reducing 
time lag again focused attention on the possibilities of auto- 
matic control of calorific value. The pilot plant was once again 
horizontals without at the time producer gas dilution. The 
retorts worked dry with Cort’s anti-dips, and the usual 
exhauster compensator governor. A recording calorimeter was 
not immediately available, but there was ample evidence that 
in the past in‘this works the control of C.V. either one way 
or another had assumed little importance. 


The general layout was to be as follows:—The quick 
indicating test light was to be first installed in an endeavour to 
straighten out hand control of C.V. in the meantime. A con- 
trolling calorimeter was to be constructed of very simple 
design containing governor with lift off bell to expose fixed 
orifice on feed to calorimeter for easy cleaning. (Cleaning 
could be done and controller back in service in 10 secs.) The 
calorimeter was to burn crude gas as it was essential to keep 
the lags to the absolute minimum. Some compensation was 
provided for atmospheric temperature variations, none for 
barometric or specific gravity, as it was thought that periodic 
adjustments could be made for serious gravity changes from 
standard. The controlling medium was to be water as before, 
but directly regulated by the expansible element of very light 
section and low heat capacity, the water flowing to a loading 
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tank on the compensator governor, and vacuum on retorts 
adjusted by the water in tank either gaining on or losing to 
the fixed orifice outflow. 


Extreme sensitivity of the controller was obtained by making 
the water valve of large area and working in conjunction with 
fixed water flow restrictor. The first essentials would, of 
course, be low time and heat lags for this system of control. 
In addition a supply of mixed gases from holder outlet would 
be brought back and burned in the calorimeter in addition to 
the make, the idea being to exercise a correction to the make 
average if this should deviate from standard. 


After the usual teething troubles, the apparatus settled down 
and took charge of quality control. The cycle of control 
required less than 14 min. and subsequently when a recording 
calorimeter was available the variation was found to be plus or 
minus 30 B.Th.U. 
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All sorts of other arrangements and devices were tried at 
various times, including unprotected thermo-couples in con- 
junction with chopper-bar type controllers, but all required the 
supply to reach the machine in a much shorter period than 
could be easily arranged with purified gas. 


Some considerable success has been obtained in a number 
of Southern England small works with automatic control, and 
in one works it was observed that the operation was as 
follows:—The vacuum on the horizontal retorts was pre-set 
by the use of a relay attachment and the producer gas con- 
trolled by Sigma operating on mixed gases. 


We should all like to hear of experiments carried out 
especially in the smaller works, and I know there are many 
devices and ideas which would be of much interest and help 
to others. 








APPLIANCES 


The following is a report of the discussion on a paper by Mr. G. H. Fuidge (Chief Physicist, 
South Eastern Gas Board), ‘ Technical and Sales Requirements for Appliances,’ to the London and 
Southern Junior Gas Association. The paper was given in last week’s Journal, p. 483. 


HE President (Mr. J. D. C. Woodall) drew attention to 

i the importance of the cost of gas. It was the duty of the 

" works to keep the cost of gas into the holder as low as 

possible, and to help in this the district staff should endeavour 

to improve the load factor. He thought it would be worth 

while to give more consideration to the production of domestic 
cookers of larger capacity. 


Mr C. H. Purkis (North Thames) suggested that to the list 
of technical requirements mentioned by the author should be 
added speed of operation. He would also like to emphasise 
that thermal efficiency was not the primary requirement. He 
stressed the need for appliances to be durable, which made the 
life tests of great importance. In his view the performance of 
a gas appliance should always be compared with that of the 
corresponding electrical appliance. He did not think that 
testing laboratories were likely to hold up development by 
insisting on a rigid specification. For example, there was a 
real need for water heaters of low capital cost, and in order 
that this could be filled they should be prepared to accept 
some form of risk—not, of course, as regards safety to the 
user, but so far as the safety of the appliance was concerned. 
There were two omissions in the author’s review of appliance 
development, wash boilers and refrigerators. Considerable 
improvements had been made in the appearance of wash 
boilers and also in their efficiency. The present standard of 
performance of gas operated refrigerators was also remark- 
able, their long life being obtained without appreciable main- 
tenance. 


Badges of Approval 


Mr. L. T. Minchin expressed regret that there was no official 
approving of appliances in this country. He felt that the 
arrangements here compared unfavourably with those in many 
Continental countries and in America, where definite badges of 
approval were given. In regard to cookers, he considered the 
semi-solid hotplate to be inferior in many respects to the open 
type which allowed any spillage to fall through to the crown 
tray without producing unsightly stains. 


Dr. H. A. Blum (Ewart & Sons, Ltd.) drew attention to the 
high costs of installation of appliances, which were often 
higher than the cost of the appliances themselves. Purchase 
tax was severely restricting development of improved appli- 
ances. He also felt that maintenance costs had not been 
sufficiently stressed by the author. It was difficult for an 
appliance maker to know whether the gas industry was pre- 
pared to pay a higher capital cost for an appliance for which 
the maintenance costs would be lower. So far as the appear- 
ance of appliances was concerned, he deprecated the present 
tendency for unusual shapes; a cylinder was quite pleasant and 
was by far the cheapest shape to make. 


Dr. J. R. Dewhurst (South Eastern) spoke of Mr. Woodall’s 
desire for a larger capacity cooker. He agreed that the oven 
space should be sufficient for the maximum requirement. On 
the other hand, he doubted whether there was space in the 
average kitchen for large cookers. 





Miss J. T. Houghton (North Thames) said that laundering 
had been omitted from the paper. Wash boilers and washing 
machines appeared to her to be the Cinderella of the appli- 
ances. The development of the electrically operated gas heated 
washing machines represented a great advance in labour saving 
for the housewife. 


Mr. N. Barnes (Ascot Gas Water Heaters, Ltd.) said that an 
important technical requirement for an appliance was ease 
of manufacture. As representing an appliance maker he would 
like to mention the very close collaboration there was with 
the gas boards and particularly the testing laboratories. 


Mr. H. T. Wright (North Thames) referred to the open type 
heater. While he agreed that it had the advantages of low first 
cost and simplicity, he reminded the meeting that when this 
type of heater had been in use difficulty was experienced due 
to the bodies burning out as the result of poor distribution of 
water over the open cone. He also pointed out that the wash 
boiler probably represented the simplest type of water heater, 
being very suitable as a bulk heater. 


Mr. T. B. V. Hirst referred to the use of cast iron in relation 
to the great shortage of steel in the country. Cast iron 
required considerably more metal and coal than steel and he 
felt that the gas industry should make a case for the release of 
more steel for appliances, pointing out that its use in place 
of cast iron would release considerable quantities of valuable 
raw materials. He was sure that the problems of the enamel- 
ling of sheet steel could easily be solved. 


Mrs. E. Murphy (Gas Council) said that she had been 
informed by home service advisers that the housewife, when 
choosing a cooker, considered firstly appearance and secondly 
cost, but that once the cooker was in her home she was con- 
cerned only with its performance. She thought that the hot- 
plate of the modern cooker was too small and was pleased 
that at least one appliance maker had introduced shelves which 
could be fitted to extend the area. The all-white hotplate, she 
thought, was an encouragement to the housewife to keep the 
cooker clean. 


Mr. R. J. B. Thurley (South Eastern) thought more attention 
should be given to the durability of the working surfaces of 
appliances. As manager of a showroom he had had to deal 
with many complaints arising from the failure of the exposed 
surfaces of the hotplate of modern cookers. 


Collaboration in Design 


Mr. D. R. Wills (North Thames) said that the author, in 
referring to those concerned in the production of appliances, 
had omitted to mention the industrial designer. He also pointed 
out that under present conditions a large amount of bulk 
selling was actually done in the laboratories with representa- 
tives of the various public bodies. He paid tribute to the 
manufacturers for the ready manner in which they collaborated 
with the laboratories. He fully agreed with the author in the 
need for the development of more convector gas fires and felt 
that progress in this direction had been retarded by purchase 


(Concluded on page 601) 
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THE CONSUMER AND THE GAS 


GAS JOURNAL 


INDUSTRY 


By PROFESSOR D. M. NEWITT, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Courtauld Professor of Chemical Engineering, Imperial College of Science and Technology. 


In this paper to the London and Southern Section of the Institution of Gas Engineers the author 

puts forward the view that, with the meagre capital expenditure currently contemplated, the gas 

industry has not yet made up its mind as to the extent and nature of the expansion which it may 
be called upon to make within the next few years. 


HE forward capital expenditure of the nationalised fuel 
6 ie power industries has been estimated as:— 

Coal £30-40 mill. 

Gas £30 mill. 

Electricity £130 mill. 
These sums represent an appreciable proportion of the 
economic assets of the country but, inasmuch as they are 
needed for meeting the energy requirements of industry, trans- 
port, and the domestic user, they also represent essential 
services which must be available if our standards of living 
are to be maintained. 


The most striking feature of these estimates is the disparity 
between the proposed expenditure on the equivalent services, 
gas and electricity. To be useful, any comparison of the two 
industries has to be based upon what, for a better term, has 
been called the national fuel policy. In our present circum- 
stances the two major objectives of such a policy are stated 
to be the reduction of waste in the production and usage of 
heat and power, and the securing by good practice of greater 
productivity or better service for the same expenditure of 
energy. In this context, the gas industry is concerned with 
the production, distribution, and utilisation of at least two 
categories of fuel (gas and coke) employed industrially, com- 
mercially, and domestically; and, in this respect, therefore, its 
organisational problems are liable to be more complex than 
those of the electricity industry. 


The fundamental structure of the gas industry, and its 
policy up to quite recent times, may be said to result from 
its early history and the legislative restrictions which have 
been placed upon its rational development by a succession of 
Parliamentary Acts. It has grown to maturity nominally as 
a one-fuel (gas) industry, although for many years its economy 
has been influenced by the occurrence, as an increasingly 
important by-product, of a second fuel (coke). The Gas Act, 
1948, has now removed from the industry some of the shackles 
which have for so long hindered its development, and it 
remains to decide the best lines upon which to plan its future 
so that it may take its rightful place in the national economy. 
While I do not wish to prejudge the issue, I think it will 
be agreed that the very modest expenditure contemplated in 
the figures I have quoted is evidence that no great changes 
are contemplated or that the industry has not yet made up 
its mind as to the extent and nature of the expansion’ which 
it may be called upon to make within the next few years. 


Growth of the Industry 


It is important at this stage to have some quantitative idea 
of the national energy demands for transport, industrial, 
commercial, and domestic purposes, and to know something 
of its daily, weekly, and seasonal variations. 


There appear to be no published figures on the total demand 
or on the nature and variations of the energy peak load, but 
I have estimated, on the basis of coal output and oil imports: 


60 x 10° therms 
20 x 10° therms 


giving an over-all efficiency of utilisation of about 33%. 
These figures, when compared with the outputs of gas, elec- 
tricity, and oil, indicate that the national energy load is at 
present taken predominantly by raw coal. 


The annual total energy intake ... 
The annual total energy requirement 


From such data as are available, there appear to be two 
well-defined total energy peaks, the one being due to the night- 
day variations of load throughout the year and the other a 
seasonal variation with fairly sharply defined boundaries in 
September and April, when the space heating load comes on 
and goes off. 


It is largely on the basis of the total energy requirement 
and the nature of the total energy peaks that an equitable 
and economic distribution of the energy demand can be 
made. The other important consideration is the load factor 
of the individual fuel industries in relation to their storage 
and generating capacities. 


Load Factors 


There are two daily peak demands which fall almost entirely 
upon the gas and electricity undertakings and which are due, 
in summer, to the domestic cooking load and, in winter, to 
the imposed cooking, occasional space heating, and lighting 
loads. Their incidence upon the two industries has been 
aggravated by restrictive legislation and by certain undesirable 
forms of competition. The importance of these peak demands 
lies not in their extent, which is inconsiderable in comparison 
with the total diurnal energy demand or the capacities of the 
two industries concerned, but on their necessary coincidence 
with the night-day variation of the industrial load. 


The characteristics of the producing industries in respect of 
energy distribution during peak periods may be summarised 
as follows :— 


(i) The Coal Industry 


Annual demand is balanced by annual output. 
Seasonal demand is balanced by seasonal output. 
Daily and weekly peak demands are met by the 
provision of adequate distribution and storage facilities. 


(ii) The Gas Industry (in respect of gas). 
Annual demand is balanced by annual output. 
Seasonal demand is balanced by carbonising capacity. 
Weekly peak demand is met by carbonising, water gas, 
and ‘storage capacity. 
Daily peak demand is met by water gas and storage 
capacity; overloads are met by reduction of pressure. 


(iii) The Gas Industry (in respect of coke). 
All demands met by annual output which depends upon 
gas output. 


(iv) The Electricity Industry. 
Normal loads have to be met by adequate generating 
capacity aided by a grid balance. 
Overloads necessitate load shedding. 


It would, therefore, appear that the action immediately 
called for is (1) a statement from the gas and electricity indus- 
tries of the best (hypothetical) distribution of loads as between 
domestic, industrial, and commercial, calculated to ensure the 
most efficient utilisation of their present (or near future) produc- 
tion resources; (2) a recognition by both industries of their 
joint responsibility for meeting the domestic peak demands; 
(3) collaboration between the two industries in respect of (ii); 
(4) arising from (i), (ii), and (iii), a plan for the future expan- 
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sion and re-alignment of the two industries; and (5) the active 
prosecution of research and development with a view to 
improving the methods of production, storage, and distribution. 


In speaking of a plan for the future of the gas industry 
I have in mind the need for a major reorganisation extending 
over a period of years and involving all its activities. The 
objective should be to create conditions favourable to improved 
methods of utilisation, and the primary desideratum may be 
defined as being the provision of one or more gases of standard 
composition or combustion characteristics, brought to the 
consumer by distributing methods which eliminate pressure 
fluctuations at his appliances. In the event of a considerable 
increase in both industrial and domestic loads, improvisations 
based upon existing methods are unlikely to prove satisfactory 
and it will almost certainly be necessary to employ a system 


embodying high pressure trunk mains feeding connected area 
grids. 


In this connection a considerable body of data is now 
available on the performance of grid systems of various types 
and it should therefore be possible to work out with some 
precision details of one adapted to the peculiar needs of the 
country. From the technical point of view attention should 
be given to the improved methods of compression, of high 
pressure storage, and of transmission which are now available. 
From the economic aspect the location of carbonising plant, 
the use of total gasification processes, and the claims of the 
coke market require consideration. 


At this point it may be worthwhile mentioning briefly the 
implications of a total gasification process and the functions 
of such a process in the operation of a grid system. Total 
gasification by a two-stage process is now used to meet peak 
loads and to provide standby capacity, but the efficiency is 
low and the capital charges are heavy. In principle, total 
gasification giving a standard gas could conveniently be used 
for balancing area grids or for providing a substantial portion 
of the base load; or, if producing gas of high calorific value, 
as for example gas with a high methane content, it could 
be used, in conjunction with a producer gas plant, for meeting 
peak loads. In either case, the process would best be carried 
out at the pithead and, in the interests of thermal efficiency, 
might well be integrated with an electricity generating plant. 


Consumer Standards 


It would hardly be possible, within the limits of a short 
paper, to deal in anything but a superficial way with the 
relations between the industry and the various categories of 
consumer, and I propose, therefore, to confine my remarks 
to the domestic consumer only. 


A survey of the domestic energy load presents a picture of 
complete chaos, solid fuel, gas, and electricity being used 
indiscriminately for space heating, water heating, and cooking; 
the fuel consumption per head of population is high compared 
with that of other European countries and the standard of 
comfort achieved is by general admission lower. While this 
condition arises in part from the rationing of solid fuels it 
has been aggravated by unrestricted competition between the 
gas and electricity industries. Both are to a degree embarrassed 
by the load and would like to relinquish those parts of it 
which are responsible for abnormal contributions to their 
daily or weekly peak demands. 


In this situation the consumer is left without guidance, and 
I venture to think that his requirements, in the light of modern 
conditions, are still not fully appreciated by the providing 
industries or by the local authorities which are largely 
responsible for housing. The results ef a representative survey 
would probably disclose that, as the result of fuel rationing, 
the absence of domestic help, and the extended employment 
of female labour by industry. and commerce, far reaching 
changes have occurred in the habits of the people. The house- 
wife very naturally desires to avoid the unpleasant work and 
inconvenience associated with solid fuel appliances even when 
of modern design. She is not by temperament or training a 
skilled stoker; she is not satisfied to work in a kitchen if the 
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atmosphere is affected by products of combustion from ga; 
appliances; she cannot be expected to favour an all-electric 
house with the possibility of having the supply cut off with 
little or no warning. 


These are the negative requirements. The positive require- 
ments are for a combined cooking and hot water appliance 
which shall be capable of accurate temperature control and 
which shall provide abundant hot water at all times, and for 
properly designed cooking utensils adapted to the appliance. 
The appliance must be efficient and economical by comparison 
with its, solid fuel counterpart, must require the minimum of 
maintenance, and must be capable of being easily cleaned, 
There can be little doubt that in respect of these requirements 
gas provides the best source of heat. The same pre-eminence 
cannot, however, be claimed for gas appliances as at present 
supplied. The modern gas cooker differs only in detail from 
the primitive cookers of 50 years ago; it contains much attrac- 
tive enamel and it is somewhat easier to clean, but its burners 
are wasteful and inefficient, its waste gases are not vented, 
its grills are wrong in principle and bad in design, its ovens 
are in general inaccessible. Little or no attention has been 
given to the design of cooking utensils for use with it. The 
modern gas water heaters are costly to purchase and install, 
require careful maintenance, and are wasteful in gas. 


In order to meet the requirement, I would suggest that 
the following conditions must be satisfied in the design. ‘The 
appliance should be in continuous operation; it should possess 
a large heat capacity and should be thoroughly insulated and 
thermostatically controlled; cooking utensils should be heated 
by low potential heat; as high a proportion as possible of the 
sensible heat of the gas should be employed in various parts 
of the appliance; the products of combustion should. be vented. 
I have seen gas cookers of foreign origin which embody a 
number of these desirable features and I have no doubt that 
a design could be worked out including all of them and a 
standard appliance produced at a moderate cost. 


The question of space heating in the dwelling house is more 
complex and a satisfactory solution for gas heating must 
depend upon proper arrangements for controlled ventilation 
and heat insulation being incorporated in the structure of the 
house itself. By so doing, the full benefits of thermostatic 
control and intermittent operation by time clocks could be 
obtained and, in these circumstances, the cost might compare 
quite favourably with that of solid fuel heating. 


While I may have overstressed the shortcomings of exist- 
ing domestic gas appliances, the analysis given of the domestic 
load will, I believe, lead to the conclusion that gas is on all 
counts the most appropriate fuel for satisfying it. 


If space permitted, an equally optimistic forecast could be 
given for certain important sections of the industrial load. The 
general picture is indeed favourable to a considerable expan- 
sion in the use of gas generally, and I am confident the industry 
will, by broad and imaginative planning and by vigorous 
scientific and technological research, rise to meet the occasion. 


Freedom of Choice and Incentives 


I have already touched upon the objectives of a national fuel 
policy and on the desirability of co-operation between the fuel 
industries. It must be recognised, however, that a planned 
allocation of energy in the interest of overall efficiency in pro- 
duction and distribution cannot be implemented if such quali- 
fications as are implied by ‘freedom of choice by the con- 
sumer’ and ‘the desirability of free competition between coal, 
gas, and electricity’ continue to be accepted. Individual pre- 
ferences must give way to the needs of the community, which 
require that a measure of standardisation and mass production 
should be introduced into power and heating installations and 
appliances. 


The case most difficult to deal with is that in which fuel costs 
are a small proportion of total expenditure and in which the 
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introduction of improved appliances involves heavy capital 
expenditure. The general concensus of opinion is that, in 
respect of both industrial and domestic installations, some posi- 
tive incentive such as tax relief or bonus should be given for 
approved schemes. The direct savings to be effected are such 
as might well, within a few years, bridge the gap between 
supply and demand; the indirect benefits to all sections of the 
community are probably of equal importance. 


In conclusion, I think the fuel industries could still, by way 
of education and propaganda, do much to pave the way for the 
big changes which will be necessary when their future plans 
have been co-ordinated. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. J. Burns (North Thames) referred to Professor Newitt’s 
figures for forward capital expenditure in the nationalised 
industries. These figures, he said, were indeed astounding and 
indicated that the gas industry had been very modest in its 
estimates. There were two points to examine: (a) What 
degree of reliability could be associated with these estimates in 
the light of present experiences? (b) What value for money 
was the country likely to get for the money spent on these 
three industries? It was quite apparent that the gas industry 
had been modest, for anyone could read from the published 
accounts of the Gas Council that the industry spent £36 mill. 
in the year ended March, 1951, on capital expenditure. In 
the North Thames Board capital expenditure was £54 mill. 
along with some £4 mill. on repair and maintenance. These 
sums represented a share of the nation’s raw materials and the 
nation’s effort, and they must consider whether it was, in fact, 
possible for the gas industry to spend more of the nation’s 
labour and material on its expansion. The gas industry would 
clearly wish to expand at the maximum possible rate, but Dr. 
Burns doubted very much whether there was the labour and 
the material available to expand more quickly than during 
1950-51. The position was pin-pointed more particularly now 
by the availability of steel to industry. This had been drastic- 
ally cut and, speaking for the North Thames Board, it was 
likely to get only some 50-60% of its overall requirements; 
and in so far as it was necessary to allocate the full quota for 
repair and maintenance, the capital investment programme 
would suffer even more. This steel allocation might or might 
not be the industry’s fair share, but its effect was to slow down 
the capital investment programme. Many jobs which had been 
started were now stopped for lack of steel—an extreme dis- 
appointment to those engaged in the engineering side. 


He could assure Professor Newitt that they, at least, had 
made up their minds as to the extent and nature of the expan- 
sion which they would like to see during the next few years, 
for they had schemes well developed through the drawing 
office which would cost many millions of pounds, and their 
only fear was that the shortage of raw materials would have 
a serious effect on the expansion of the industry, which they 
knew to be possible. 


Value from Capital Investment 


Turning to the value which the nation was likely to get 
from the capital investment in coal, gas, and electricity, Dr. 
Burns observed that the expansion of the coal industry was, 
quite obviously, fundamental, and they all would wish the 
N.C.B. every success in its expansion programme—provided 
always that the expansion was directed towards getting greater 
quantities of good quality coal at a lower price. They had 
some promise of this in the Coal Board’s ‘ Plan for Coal.’ The 
gas industry said this with perhaps more feeling than anybody 
else, for it had to pay a very high price for coal at the present 
time and was not always satisfied with the quality. So far as 
the gas industry was concerned it was only necessary to say the 
expansion would lead to the conservation of coal and, at 
the same time, provide a smokeless fuel easily controllable in 
use; and just for comparison purposes it might be well to 
mention that the efficiency of gas production would probably 
be in the region of 60% for new plant. 


When they came to electricity, however, the situation was 
rather different. The efficiency of production for new plant 
was likely to be no more than 28%—and they had to look at 
the purposes for which electricity was to be used. As a source 
of power and light electricity unquestionably stood alone, and 
no other form of power could provide the same degree of 
efficiency combined with flexibility and ease of use. When they 
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came to electricity as a producer of heat, however (which was 
a primary province of the gas industry), the situation was 
rather different. There was no essential difference in the 
quality of the heat supplied by gas or electricity, but there was 
a tremendous difference in the amount of coal required to pro- 
duce the same heat and in the amount of money or capital 
investment required to do the same job. Electricity required 
twice as much coal to supply the same amount of heat as 
gas and rather more than twice the amount of money. Dr. 
Burns suggested, therefore, that in so far as the capital invest- 
ment for electricity was to be used for the production of heat, 
it was likely to be a poor investment from the viewpoint of 
the country’s resources. 


With regard to the seasonal load factor in various indus- 
tries, Dr. Burns mentioned that the North Thames Board had 
a poorer load factor than any other area board. In other 
words, it carried a greater proportion of seasonal and peak 
loads—probably because it started off earlier in the seasonal 
load market. Some of the loads were thrust upon it and 
others it had cultivated; but the present position was that the 
North Thames Board carried a very fair proportion indeed 
of seasonal and peak loads. Now the economy and method 
of producing seasonal loads were very different from the 
economies and methods of producing base loads; and through 
experience starting just after the 1914-18 war, the Board had 
built up a very reasonable economy of seasonal and peak 
load production. New plants had been devised the charac- 
teristics of which were suitable for short-term loads, and these 
were not confined solely to gas producing plants but included 
ancillary plants on the works. He referred in particular to 
such things as boiler installations and gas pumping plant, and, 
if nothing else, they knew exactly how much it cost to produce 
seasonal and peak loads both in existing and in new plants. 


One thing was, of course, quite clear—that base load gas 
was the cheapest gas to produce, but it was perfectly true that 
each increment of base load gas could carry with it an incre- 
ment of seasonal load gas, and for the industry to work econo- 
mically as a whole any increase in the seasonal and 
peak loads—at North Thames load levels anyway—should be 
accompanied by an increase in the base load. They should 
not, however, forget the tremendous contribution which their 
solid fuel, coke, made to the seasonal load requirements. 


Main Cause of Load Shedding 


The electricity industry, too, had from time to time entered 
the seasonal and peak load market—one might be tempted to 
say with disastrous results to itself. Dr. Burns had been very 
interested to read recently in an electricity advertising booklet 
that electric fires were considered to be the main cause of 
load shedding and were accordingly not advertised in the 
booklet. 


They came now to look very critically at the daily peak load, 
and in this, of course, the gas industry had a great advantage 
in that it could make gas continuously throughout the 24 hours 
and store the excess night make to meet the excess demand 
through the day. The electricity industry, on the other hand, 
must meet its daily peak load by installed capacity. It was a 
relatively simple matter to work out how much plant the elec- 
tricity industry required over the gas industry to meet a daily 
peak, and these figures were illuminating. The electricity 
industry still sought the cooking load, and the cooking load 
must be superimposed some time of the day on the industrial 
load. Unless they were to change the habits of the people and 
educate them to staggered eating hours, it would be fairly easy 
to prophesy how long it would be before the electrical cooking 
load would be considered one of the main reasons for the daily 
peak—and consequently would not be advertised in any 
booklet. Incidentaily, one of the last things they should try 
to do was to change the long established habits of the people 
and to impose any staggered eating hours. 


The question of carbonisation at the pithead coupled with 
a grid system supplying the whole country raised two con- 
siderations: (a) That it was still cheaper to carry coal by sea 


_ from Durham to London than it was to carry gas by main 


from the Midlands; and (b) that he who entered the base load 
market in gas must also be prepared to carry his share of 
seasonal and peak loads, and long distance transmission mains 
did not lend themselves very well to economic working on the 
poor low-load factors. Professor Newitt would appreciate that 
in the gas industry they placed their plants supplying peak 
loads as near as possible to the point of consumption in order 
to obviate uneconomic mains systems. 


F 
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They were, of course, particularly interested in the complete 
gasification process. Professor Newitt was a Professor of 
Chemical Engineering, and he would do the gas industry a 
tremendous amount of good if he could develop a process for 
the production of oxygen at about half the price at which it 
was capable of being produced at the present time. They 
would use the oxygen efficiently; they would not guarantee 
greatly to increase the thermal efficiency of gasification, but 
they would hope materially to decrease the capital costs of 
their installations. 


Mr. J. H. Dyde (Eastern) said that in not being engaged 
personally in the gas industry Professor Newitt had been able 
to look at it in a detached and dispassionate manner. His 
statements had been incisive and challenging. Fundamentally, 
however, one received the impression that he believed the 
industry to have great expansionable pssibilities and a vital 
place in any national fuel policy. He pointed first to the indus- 
try’s modest rate of capital investment, which compared so 
unfavourably with the electrical industry. This was firstly 
because the gas industry had not yet attained its rightful place 
in the country’s economy. It would do so when shortage of 
coal really seriously barred further increases in productivity; 
for then the vital need to use coal to the greatest efficiency 
would at last be pressed home. Carbonisation of all grades of 
coal, aided by blending technique, to produce gas and coke 
offered the greatest potential saving in the use of raw coal 
before the country today. Arresting and replacing the wasteful 
use of electricity for domestic heat services would enable the 
electricity industry to afford general industry the power it 
needed to increase productivity and sustain the country’s 
economy— indeed, to divert electrical energy to its proper and 
most effective functions. 


Capital investment was determined on an allocation made by 
a high ranking Government committee, and he would assure 
Professor Newitt that the gas industry would like and had 
pressed to spend more than the £30 mill. mentioned. This 
restriction apart, such allocation of investment as was made 
represented the maximum productive capacity of the specialist 
contracting firms to produce the type of plant the industry 
needed. Inability to erect plant within a reasonable time had 
slowed down the industry’s development plans. It must be 
realised, too, that the electricity industry started nationalisation 
earlier and with an already well integrated generation system, 
and it had been able to exploit the advantage to the full in 
the past years. In spite of that the gas industry had advanced 
its output at twice the rate envisaged by the Heyworth Report. 


Collaboration with Electricity 


The second big point on which Professor Newitt made a 
challenge was why had they not collaborated with the elec- 
tricity industry on the best distribution of loads among 
domestic, commercial, and industrial consumers. This implied 
co-operation in the national interest rather than competition. 
But the Simon Report advocated competition in every 
sphere except space heating, which should be taken by solid 
fuel. Such a policy was perfectly satisfactory; indeed, it had 
served the gas industry very well in the past and would con- 
tinue to do so provided the competition was fair and in the 
national interest. But in present-day conditions neither obtained. 
Competition was not fair and datribution and utilisation of 
fuel was not in the national interest. The furtherance of the 
two-part domestic tariff systems which subsidised domestic con- 
sumption as against the industrial and large scale commercial 
consumer was damaging to the proper development of the gas 
industry and was responsible for the rapid expansion of elec- 
tricity for domestic heating which was wasteful in coal absorp- 
tion and contrary to national interest. The expansionable 
possibilities of electricity supply without domestic heating were 
almost unlimited. Why, therefore, did they continue to pursue 
this voracious tariff policy which rendered the type of 
co-operation and collaboration that Professor Newitt advocated 
impossible of realisation? 


Mr. J. E. Davis (South Eastern) said that he had often sat 
at the feet of Professor Newitt and listened with profound 
respect while he subjected gases to high temperatures and high 
pressures, to chemical reactions and mathematical treatment. 
He had shown on such occasions how clearly he was aware 
of the limitations of the kinetic theory of gases and how great 
a master he was in coping with these limitations. The kinetic 
theory was one of those grand simplifications which permitted 
the ordinary man to work to a close approximation to the 
truth. The gas engineer was enabled by it to correct for tem- 
perature and pressure the volume of the gas which he made. 
But the kinetic theory in its simple form was not strictly true. 
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It was very nearly true if the gas consisted of one kind only 
of very simple molecules. As the molecules became larger 
and more complex the departure from the simple gas jaws 
tended to become greater. But there were supplementary rules 
which enabled them to predict the degree of departure. When 
they got more than one kind of molecule present, preciciion 
was not always possible—as, for instance, with the viscosity 
of mixed gases where they had first to make the experiment 
and ascertain what happened when they made the mixture. 


With all this knowledge so familiar to him, Mr. Davis would 
have thought Professor Newitt would have understood the 
many limitations which there were in applying the kinetic 
theory of gases to an atmosphere where the molecules were 
as inconveniently individualistic as they were in human society, 
These molecules (or people, as the layman called them) had 
wills of their own. They wanted certain things and to get 
these things they built societies and organisations within 
society, including sometimes great industries, and they were 
obstinate enough to believe that the industry which they had 
created was there to give them the service which they wanted. 
Thus it was that when the housewife bought a gas cooker she 
expected it to cook, to boil water, to grill, to bake cakes, and 
to do those absurd things at her behest whenever she felt like 
it; and she cared not one whit for the thermodynamics of the 
process. Nevertheless, they were much more likely to achieve 
thermodynamic efficiency by studying what she was going to 
do than by designing an appliance which might be very 
efficient in doing something she did not want to do. 


Traditional Habits 


Regarding the complex question of space heating, the most 
comprehensive experiments conducted with real houses and 
live people at Abbots Langley had shown that the traditional 
habits of the people were often far less stupid than would 
appear and did appear to the detached scientific observer 
before the experiments were made. There was much Mr. 
Davis could say about Professor Newitt’s suggestion that gas 
and electricity would like to relinquish parts of the loads for 
which they were responsible. He thought the master word 
here was ‘responsible,’ and ‘surely the nationalised industry 
must display a great sense of responsibility in taking on busi- 
ness and, having taken it on, in meeting all the commitments 
which it entailed. 


Mr. Davis had had many an interesting discussion with Pro- 
fessor Newitt on total gasification and the production of gas 
at the pithead, and he still believed that they should know all 
they could about the potentialities of new methods so that they 
might use them whenever appropriate in the discharge of their 
responsibilities; but he was strongly opposed to distorting the 
efficiency of the service which they gave to the public in order 
to fit in with their theories, and he would apply this remark 
also to the comments upon gas composition and combustion 
characteristics. Pressure fluctuations, of course, were dealt 
with today by the provision of pressure governors on gas appli- 
ances, and he was now confident that the long argument which 
had taken place between those who made gas and those who: 
used it over the matter of quality could be resolved by mutual 
recognition of the other man’s problems and a willingness to 
accept a practical compromise when a rigid insistence upon 
arbitrary limits would make life most difficult. As an example 
of the way in which the simple statement of the kinetic theory 
concealed the complexity of the true state of affairs, Mr. Davis 
would refer to Professor Newitt’s brief phrase which dealt with: 
the incidence of supply and demand and said: ‘ The gas indus- 
try (in respect of coke) met all demands by annual output 
which depended upon gas output.’ What an amazing over- 
simplification! The supply and demand position oscillated 
between an embarrassing surplus and an alarming shortage. 
A shortage of coal usually meant using for additional gas pro- 
duction that coke which could have gone to relieve the coal 
shortage. Demands for coke arose in many markets of which 
the relative attractions varied from season to season, and in 
the long term development of coke as an efficient domestic fuel 
what immense problems there were, not in designing the 
apparatus or in producing the apparatus or the fuel, but in 
bringing the apparatus and the fuel together in the home of 
the potential user. He would correct one mis-statement. The 
seasonal demand for coal was not balanced by seasonal output. 
It was once, and miners were employed in the winter and 
unemployed in the summer. Today they rightly expected con- 
tinuous employment, and coal required for winter use must be 
stored during the summer. The gas industry knew this full 
well because it was asked to stock quantities well in excess of 
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those representing its own variations in demand to compensate 
for those other users who could not or would not play the 
squirrel. Mr. Davis had grateful memories of a brilliant lecture 
on the kinetic theory once given by Sir Frank Smith. The 
title was ‘ Disorderly Molecules. He would suggest to Pro- 
fessor Newitt that there was no molecule more disorderly than 
4 human being; yet it was for such that states and govern- 
ments, commerce, science, and industry all existed. 


Mr. E. W. B. Dunning (North Thames) said he had for long 
been concerned with the design of gas cookers. Whereas with 
solid fuel there were advantages in combining space heating 
and water heating, and perhaps cooking, in one appliance, 
owing to the difficulty of obtaining low combustion rates, the 
flexibility of both gas and electricity allowed them to be used 
with greater efficiency as separate appliances. The heat storage 
cooker had advantages with solid fuel, but with the flexible 
fuels (gas and electricity) the fuel usage was less with inter- 
mittent operation. The G.E.C. designed heat storage elec- 
trical cookers some years ago for isolated dwellings with 
jnadequate cable capacity, with a continuous loading of 450 
watts. This amounted to 4,000 units per annum. 


On the question of ventilation, Mr. Dunning said that pro- 
ducts of combustion had been shown by the Medical Panel 
set up by the Royal College of Physicians to be without 
harmful effects under normal conditions. There was little point 
in venting the oven to the outside air when three-quarters of 
the gas was burnt on the hotplate. Good general kitchen 
ventilation by flue, air brick, or fan was more satisfactory than 
a hood. Regarding Professor Newitt’s comments on the old 
black cooker, Mr. Dunning observed that the modern cooker 
used little more than half the amount of gas to do the same 
work. The modern grill toasted evenly, heated up in a fraction 
of the time of the older types. and used less than half the 
gas. They were always examining foreign designs, but in 
cookers very little was applicable to British practice. No one 
used the gas cooker more than the British housewife. American 
cookers were much less efficient than British cookers and in 
spite of their attractive appearance and multitude of gadgets 
they did not work as well. Moreover, the gas cooker enabled 
the housewife to use the utensils she had already had. There 
was no virtue in special utensils, whose cost must be added to 
that of the cooker. The gas industry’s aim was to give efficient 
service with the housewife’s own utensils, whereas the 
machined base vessels used on electrical cookers added con- 
siderably to the cost, and the development of the radiant 
plates aimed at doing without them. The finned base kettle 
saved 20% of gas and time as compared with the ordinary 
aluminium kettle, but a cheap tin kettle without fins was just 
as efficient owing to its low thermal capacity. The use of 
lew potential heat resulted in slower heating rate. 


Freedom of Choice 


Mr. G. Dougill (North Thames) was horrified to learn that 
because one family cooked by electricity and another by gas 
there was chaos in the fuel industry. They had in the past 
stood out for freedom of choice among consumers, and under 
pre-war conditions that freedom of choice was right. Now, 
under conditions of scarcity and rationing, he would be pre- 
pared to agree with Professor Newitt that freedom of choice 
could not be defended in the national interest. But if and 
when markets became free again the freedom of choice would 
tend to guide them along the right lines. 


Mr. E. O. Rose (Eastern) observed that a great deal of 
Professor Newitt’s paper seemed to hang on load factors. Who 
was responsible for load factors? The country had bred a 
tace which demanded everything on tap; nobody would store 
anything. They wanted instantaneous cooking and heating, 
and he wondered how far they were right in pursuing this. 
There was no limit to what the public would demand if they 
got away with having every demand satisfied. To a certain 
extent they had pandered to those who could not or would 
not cook. Cooking was an art which they were fast losing 
in this country, partly because they had not the materials and 
partly because they had not the facilities with which to cook. 
The only civilised people so far as heating was concerned were 
the Romans who heated their floors and walls with low tem- 
perature heat. The comfortable heat experienced from open 
fires was that given off by the surround. How did Professor 
Newitt propose to store heat in the present type of house? 
He had over-emphasised the value of the grid as a load 
balancer, and Mr. Rose failed to see how a nation-wide grid 
could balance loads since the general characteristics of demand 
were much the same in all districts. 
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Dr. H. A. Blum said that one of the most important objects 
of their industry was to extract usefully the greatest possible 
heat from the therm, and he did not think it quite fair to 
describe many of their modern appliances as wasteful. 


Professor Newitt, replying briefly to the discussion, said he 
could not agree that anything effective had been done with 
regard to cooking utensils and suggested that something could 
be developed along the lines of the water tube boiler. He had 
himself designed a kettle on these lines which was so efficient 
that it boiled over in a few seconds. It was, in fact, rather 
too efficient, but it showed that something could be achieved 
in this direction. He had actually been thinking of the old 
fashioned type of gas boiler of which there were many still 
in use. He did not think Mr. Davis was quite right in making 
the accusations he did, because human beings were not all 
the same. 


As regards the national investment programme, it was no 
use the gas industry putting up schemes to spend £60 mill. if 
its share was only £30 mill. But the industry never had put 
up a big figure and had it whittled down; and he feared that 
the Gas Council had not given its area boards any general 
guidance as to the form their expansion policy should take. 
That would be his answer to Dr. Burn’s and Mr. Dyde’s criti- 
cisms. He felt that the gas industry should have a much 
larger share of the investment programme, but its present low 
allocation might be because it had not put up a good enough 
case. In connection with the comments on the value of a gas 
grid, Professor Newitt contended that a high pressure grid 
automatically increased the industry’s storage capacity by 
reason of the amount of gas in the mains, which was in itself 
an answer to the question of reduced pressures. 


Sir George Evetts, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
author, observed that there was no system of complete gasifica- 
tion which gave a complete town gas. He was not convinced 
that the interchange process would produce gas as cheaply as 
it was produced by present methods. 


Mr. C. R M. Croft seconded. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR APPLIANCES— 
(Concluded from page 590) 


tax. When different space heaters were being compared it 
should be remembered that radiation was more valuable than 
convected heat and therefore one should not make a direct 
comparison on the efficiency basis between, say, a gas fire 
and a balanced flue heater. 


Mr. L. Friedman (Gasel, Ltd.) also regretted that develop- 
ment in refrigerators had not been mentioned by the author. 
Taking up the point made by Mr. Hirst he suggested that the 
use of materials other than cast iron, such as aluminium and 
sheet steel, should be considered for the burners of gas 
cookers. In regard to water heaters, he considered it was 
necessary for one to ask what were the advantages of the gas 
water heater compared with the electric water heater. To pre- 
vent balanced flue water heaters from freezing in cold weather 
it might be necessary to fit an extra pilot. 


Mr. T. V. Garrud (North Thames) did not consider that 
sales and technical requirements were often opposed. He felt 
that in the matter of appearance the gas industry should not 
follow fashion, but should lead it. His experience was that 
the white hotplate was fully satisfactory and was kept much 
cleaner than the old type. 


A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. N. R. Junkison 
(North Thames). — 


Official Figures for the output of iron castings for 1951 have 
been released by the Council of Ironfoundry Associations. 
Total output was 3,754,527 tons as compared with 3,486,892 
tons in 1950. Approximately 88% of this increase was 
achieved to meet the demands of the following vital indus- 
tries: housing; railways; machine tools; motor cars; agricul- 
ture; gas, water and sewage; electricity; shipping, diesel 
engines; valves, pumps and compressors; textile machinery; 
steel works equipment. The output was obtained by an 
improvement in productivity—24.714 tons per man year in 
1951 as compared with 23.195 in 1950. 
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HOSE who remember the Cavendish Works, Wands- 

worth, of the former firm of Thomas Potterton and Co., 
Ltd.—and there will be many in the industry who do—will, 
on visiting the works today, see evidence of new developments 
and progress inseparable from any go-ahead industrial enter- 
prise. But they will also feel some gratification in the fact 
that hallmarks of a firm whose name had become a household 
word in the gas industry have not been submerged as a result 
of the link-up with another name which is a household word 
in British industry—Thomas De La Rue and Co., Ltd. 


The London and Southern Junior Gas Association were 
the guests of Thomas De La Rue at the Cavendish Works on 
February 21, prior to which they were entertained at lunch 
at the Ardington Rooms, Clapham Junction. Mr. M. Jordan 
(General Sales Manager of the Gas Group) welcomed the 
visitors and referred with particular pleasure to the presence 
of Mr. T. F. C. Potterton, who did so much to build up that 
section of their organisation. Mr. J. R. Knott (Group Works 
Manager and Assistant General Manager of the Gas Group) 
referred in general terms to the operations carried out at 
Wandsworth in the assembly of gas boilers for central heating 
and hot water supply, 74% of which equipment was exported 
to many parts of the world. He explained the. various rami- 
fications of the Company and expressed the hope that the 
Association would have the opportunity in a future session of 
— their foundry at Warwick where the castings were 
made. 


Mr. C. D. Shann (Senior Vice-President of the Association) 
apologised for the unavoidable absence of the President, Mr. 
J. D. C. Woodall, and voiced the members’ thanks to the 
firm for their hospitality and for the invitation to visit the 
Cavendish Works. 


The afternoon tour of the works was a model of efficient 
organisation for visits of this kind. Each party consisted of 
no more than about half a dozen members with the result 
that there was no crowding or straining to peer over the 
shoulders of those in front, which detracts from so many 
works inspections. Everyone could see and hear everything, 
and at intervals in the tour we were enabled to sit down and 
rest our legs while we were shown lantern slides of various 
operations and processes. At fixed intervals a signal gave the 


WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


N February 20 members of the North Wales Section of the 

Wales and Monmouthshire Junior Gas Association paid an 
interesting visit to the works of John Summers, Ltd., Shotton, 
where they were conducted round the spent oxide treating 
plant by Mr. R. Bell, the Chemical Works Manager. 


The plant at Shotton was recently installed with a view 
to providing an adequate supply of sulphuric acid for pickling 
processes in the adjoining steelworks and has a daily capacity 
of 10 tons of oxide. When treating this quantity of spent 
oxide, the plant is capable of producing approximately 20 
tons of 77% sulphuric acid per day. It was interesting to 
note that in general the principles of the plant closely followed 
the usual chamber process, which method is responsible for 
the production of approximately 45% of the sulphuric acid 
manufactured in this country. 


In the initial stages the spent oxide is roasted in three 
tier ovens or ‘burners,’ the incoming oxide being spread on 
the top tier from where it is raked to the middle tier and 
finally to the bottom tier, from which it is discharged. The 
time allowed in each tier is 5 hours, or 15 hours for the total 
burning, after which period the amount of sulphur left in the 
oxide is less than 1°. Air for combustion is drawn in through 
the front of the burners, a slight excess being permitted in 
order to ensure complete combustion of the tarry matter 
present, so avoiding contamination of the acid. 


The products of combustion, mainly oxides of nitrogen and 
sulphur, pass via a dust interceptor to a Glover tower which 
serves to denitrate the nitrosyl sulphuric acid from the ‘ hot’ 
tower, to concentrate the weak chamber acid, and also to 
cool the hot products of combustion or ‘burner’ gases. In 
the Glover tower the ‘ burner’ gases are washed with chamber 
acid and also with nitrosyl sulphuric acid. The resulting 
product, 77% sulphuric acid, is removed via a cooler to the 
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JUNIORS AT CAVENDISH WORKS 


cue to move on to the next stage so that we were enabied to 
keep to a pre-arranged timetable with no straggling or inter- 
mingling of the parties. At each point there was an expert 
in the particular operation to tell us all about it. 


In the laboratories and testing departments we saw the 
developments which the firm. are carrying out on automatic 
controls and in the adaptation of appliances to work on 


Mr. A. E. Whitehouse (Sales Department) explains the principle of 
infra-red process drying with the aid of a working model of a tunnel 
designed for the drying of biscuit tin labels. 


propane and butane gases, including De La Rue cookers and 
instantaneous water heaters. We noted that many of the 
shops are lighted by gas and heated by overhead panels. The 
fyym are developing infra-red process panels for industrial 
finishing, incorporating travelling tunnels for such operations 
as drying film reels, paper varnishing, biscuit tin labelling, pan 
glazing and many more. The extreme care taken in the 
assembly and testing of the Potterton range of gas boilers, 
with their fool-proof controls, was a notable feature of a 
memorable visit. 


storage tank, while the remaining gases, chiefly oxides of 
nitrogen and sulphur, pass through four externally cooled, lead 
lined chambers arranged in series, where they react together 
with a finely atomised spray of water to produce a weak 
acid known as chamber acid. To the first of these chambers 
is admitted an additional proportion or make up quantity of 
oxides of nitrogen, formed by passing ammonia and air over 
a heated catalyst, in this case platinum gauze. 


Any gases leaving the final chamber pass into the ‘hot’ 
tower which serves to prevent both the loss of oxides of 
nitrogen and the ensuing nuisance which would result from 
their discharge into the atmosphere. In this tower the oxides 
of nitrogen are absorbed by washing with cold 77% sulphuric 
acid, the resulting nitrosyl sulphuric acid being fed back to 
the Glover tower for denitrification. 


After inspection of the plant, a visit was paid to the hot 
strip mill, following which the visitors were entertained at 
tea in the staff canteen. 


The visit concluded with a vote of thanks to Messrs. 
Summers, proposed by Mr. H. J. Stanley (Penmaenmawr), and 
seconded by Mr. J. B. McCormick (Stockport). 


WESTERN 


About 70 members of the Western Junior Gas Association 
attended a meeting at Exmouth on February 9. Prior to the 
meeting members inspected the Exmouth gasworks, a unit 
of the Exeter sub-division, and were impressed by the high 
state of efficiency and maintenance of the works. A paper 
by Mr. H. C. Widlake, of Plymouth, ‘ Psychology and Plant 
Operation,’ produced a lively discussion. Following the meet- 
ing tea was provided by courtesy of the Exeter sub-division 
of the South Western Gas Board. 
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The ‘Coronation Renown’ 


AST week the ‘Coronation Renown’ 

gas cooker introduced by the Park- 
inson Gas Stove Company, Ltd., made 
its first appearance and we had the 
opportunity of inspecting at Terminal 
House this very fine model, with its many 
unique and attractive features. The 


somewhat triangulated shape and sloping 
front form a pleasing arrangement of 
planes, and the general effect is not un- 
like that of the more advanced cookers 
at present being manufactured in the 
United States. The whole body is 
finished in white vitreous enamel, even 
to the hotplate surrounding the four 
burners, two of which are high-capacity 
burners, and it is a matter of seconds to 
wipe it over in the event of spilled food, 
thus restoring the bright, clean appear- 
ance of the cooker top. There are six 
streamlined taps finished in cool grey, 
which cannot be accidentally knocked 
on or off. 


Eye-Level Grill. 


Perhaps the most revolutionary part 
of the ‘Coronation Renown’ is_ the 
extra large grill situated at eye-level, 
where one would normally expect to 
find the platerack on the old type of 
cooker. The grill itself can be used to 
its full capacity, or, in the interests of 
economy, either side can be used inde- 
pendently and controlled by its own tap. 
At full capacity at least six slices of 
bread of average size can be toasted at 
the same time, and all the while the 
housewife can watch the progress with- 
out tedious stooping or the necessity of 
removing the grill pan every few 
seconds. 


All the burners are self-lighting. Prac- 
tically simultaneously with the opening 
of a tap the gas is alight, and this 
applies, of course, to the eye-level grill. 
These self-lighting burners are the pro- 
duct of years of research in the Parkin- 
son laboratories. 


The oven, which has the Parkinson 
drop door, is 18 in. deep. Thermostati- 
cally controlled by the ‘ Ajusto’ it, too, 
has the same special self-lighting feature 
as the top burners and the grill. The 
decor has a_ pleasing, easy-to-operate, 
bar-type handle of grey plastic. It 
opens flat to provide a convenient base 
for basting. 


Plates and dishes for the whole meal 
are warmed in the warming compart- 
ment situated below the oven. The 
compartment is of the drawer type, and 
moves smoothly and silently in and out 
on rollers. It has the same convenien‘ 
grey plastic handle asithe oven. 


The ‘Coronation Renown’ will be 
available towards the end of this year. 
It is being shown privately to members 
of the gas industry (not to the public) 
at the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion which opened at Olympia yester- 
day. 





Self-Lighting Oven. 


Evode, Ltd. 


The acknowledged value of ordinary 
red lead as an _ anti-corrosive, rust- 
inhibiting, primer is well known. How- 
ever, where it is intended to protect con- 
structions exposed to sea-water with 
bituminous solutions it is necessary to 
wait for months on end until the primer 
coat dries and hardens completely—a 
delay which rules it out for repair and 
maintenance work and limits its use on 
new work. Furthermore, it cannot be 
used as undercoat for chlorinated rubber 
paints because of the solvents in the 
latter. Evode, Ltd., of Stafford, are now 
offering under the name ‘Evo-led’ a 
new type of red lead primer suitable for 
application to damp or even wet surfaces 
which, they claim, is non-lifting or bleed- 
ing after 24-28 hours—even when over- 
painted with paints containing searching 
solvents. 


‘Evo-led’ primer displaces moisture 
on any surface, absorbs it, and allows it 
to evaporate together with the solvents 
during the drying processes. The result 
is a perfect bond. The value of this new 
product has already been proved and 
Evode, Ltd., have been encouraged to 
step up their production in anticipation 
of a widespread acceptance of its saving 
of time and cost. One gallon of * Evo- 
led’ primer, it is stated, will cover 
between 35 and 50 square yards of sur- 
face.—Evode, Ltd., Stafford. 


Visco Engineering 


Steel shell water cooling units are the 
subject of the latest brochure of the 
Visco Engineering Co., Ltd. (Publication 
No. 514). The new issue contains a num- 
ber of new illustrations and the text has 
also been slightly revised. A recent 
development in steel shell coolers is the 
induced draught cooler in which the fans 
are arranged at the top of the unit. In 
this design the air inlets are at the base 
of the cooler and on all four sides. Good 
air distribution is thus obtained. Other 
advantages are that the cooler is sym- 
metrical, thus occupying less space; the 
height of the water inlets is also reduced 
with consequent savings in pumping 
costs. 


(Continued on page 604) 


Warming Compartment. 


















































METAL-TO-METAL JOINTING MA IAL 
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(Pe rmac 


Ever since 1913 “‘ PERMAC,”’ the original 
Metal-to-Metal jointing, has been holding 
up difficult joints in Gas Works and on 
Coke Oven Plants all over the world. 
Equally suitable for any joint—steam, 
water, gas, oil, benzol, ammonia, etc.— 
screw pipe or flange. 


Manufactured only by 


THOMAS & BISHOP L* 


39,ARTHUR ROAD. LONDON, SW19. 
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Among the purposes for which Visco 
steel shell cooling units have been sup- 
plied are heat exchangers, compressor 
cooling, condensers for refrigerating 
plant, spot welding machines, die casting 
machines, gas scrubbers, _ sintering 
machines, rubber rolling machinery, 
cork conveyor chains, and gasworks con- 
densers. The capital cost of these cool- 
ing units may actually be lower than that 
of ordinary natural draught coolers of 
timber construction as no special tanks 
are required and the pipework is usually 
considerably less. In many instances a 
considerable saving is also effected by 
not having to provide an extra strong 
roof to carry the cooler.—Visco Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd., Stafford Road, 
Croydon. 





IN PARLIAMENT — 
(Concluded from page 588) 


Secret Sessions 


Secret sessions are, needless to say, 
anathema to any conscientious newspaper 
—unless national interest and security 
are at stake. We have had occasion 
before now to criticise gas consultative 
councils who go into secret conclave 
under the curious impression that they 
are about to discuss something of such 
vital moment that it is incumbent upon 
them in the national interest to ‘keep it 
dark. Major Hicks BEAcH (Chelten- 
ham) made a valiant effort to strike a 
blow for freedom when he asked the 
Minister of Fuel and Power whether he 
would take steps to ensure that local 
committee meetings of gas consultative 
councils should, in the public interest, be 
open to the Press. 


Mr. Lioyp fell back on precedent— 
the precedent of local authority proce- 
dure. The large majority of gas con- 
sultative councils, he said, considered 
that although it was right for their own 
meetings to be open to the Press, the 
meetings of their local committees, which 
dealt mainly with personal complaints, 
should be private. It was a practice 
which was widespread among local 
authorities, and he did not consider it 
called for his intervention. 


Rural Electricity Supply 


The hindrance to agricultural produc- 
tion caused by the almost complete ces- 
sation of development work in the pro- 
vision of electricity in rural areas formed 
the subject of a question on February 21 
by Brigadier FRANK MEeEpDLicoTr (Nor- 
folk, Central), when he asked the 
Minister of Agriculture if he would 
endeavour to make arrangements with 
the electricity authorities whereby at 
least some amount of development work 
could be started, even if confined to 
urgent cases and to cases where only a 
short distance of wire was required. 


Sir THOMAS DUGDALE, in a written 
reply, said he was aware that for various 
reasons the initiation of new schemes of 
electricity supply in rural areas was 
slowed down in the autumn of last year; 
but limited expenditure would be pos- 
sible for schemes already in progress 
and on some urgent new schemes. 
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The Acton Society Trust has removed 
from Claygate, Surrey, to 39, Welbeck 
Street, London, W.1. (Telephone: WEL- 
beck 3404). 


It Has Been Estimated that over 
90,000 gas mantles and 12,000 sides of 
glass costing £2,000 are needed annually 
in the Newcastle-on-Tyne and surround- 
ing area to replace street lamps broken 
by childrenand youths. Wire-strengthened 
glass has been tried but has not stood up 
to stone throwing by children. 


West Hartlepool Corporation has been 
informed that the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power cannot intervene in the dispute 
between certain local authorities and the 
Northern Gas Board regarding increased 
charges for street lighting by gas. The 
Ministry stated that the Gas Consulta- 
tive Council had not made any repre- 
sentations on the matter to the Ministry, 


The Northern Gas Board is completing 
the reconstruction of plant at Shotley 
Bridge gasworks. The work has been 
considerably delayed owing to shortage 
of materials, and during the past few 
months consumers served by the works 
had complained about the abnormally 
low pressure. With the completion of 
the reconstruction work, pressure will be 
back to normal. 


Trade Statistics for December, 1951, 
issued by the Central Statistics Office in 
the Republic of Ireland, show imports 
of 30,345 tons of gas coal, valued at 
£180,424, as against 21,512 tons, valued 
at £93,766 in December, 1950. This 
brings the total of these imports for the 
year 1951 to 280,734 tons, valued at 
£1,485,897 compared with 247,966 tons, 
valued at £1,135,968 in 1950. 


Mr. D. C. E. Poole, Technical Director 
of George Wilson Gas Meters, Ltd., on 
February 28 discussed with the sales and 
service personnel of the Halifax under- 
taking of the North Eastern Gas Board 
a variety of topics connected with the 
use, performance, and design of meters. 
The talk was one of a series arranged 
by Mr. Poole with the object of promot- 
ing greater understanding of the general 
problems concerning meters on _ both 
sides of the industry. 


Foreman Horse-keeper George James, 
of the North Thames Gas_ Board’s 
Fulham stables, a well-known West 
London character, has resigned after 
more than 22 years’ service to become 
responsible for Mr. Tom Parker’s stables 
at Charity Farm, Fareham, Hampshire, 
where he will be in charge of more than 
20 horses. He has been in charge of 
the Board’s horses since before the war 
and was a familiar sight in West Lon- 
don in his pony and trap when visiting 
the Board’s stables at Brentford. His 
pride in the Board’s horses and turn- 
outs was justified by their success on 
the Bank Holiday parades staged in 
Regent’s Park by the London Cart Horse 
Society. Since the war, the Board’s 
horses have won more than 100 first 
prizes and special awards at these shows, 
apart from prizes won at other famous 
horse shows, including that at Richmond. 
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storage problems 


bulk large 

Stelcon storage walls 
give you a solution 

like this 







—_——._- © 


Gone the untidy waste, the mixing-in, and carpet 
losses, the inefficiency, the pilfering, and hard-to-check 
stocks, and in their place, good order and discipline, 
protection against wastage, theft, deterioration by 
weather, and presto! an old eyesore has got a neat 
‘new look’! Stelcon Storage Walls, sturdy concrete 
units available in four different heights up to 12 feet, 
are easily erected and moved, need no maintenance or 
painting, and are virtually indestructible. But they do 
keep bulk material under control ! 


Siekcon 


STORAGE WALLS 


Please write for 1952 illustrated 
Technical booklet A.1. 


STELCON (INDUSTRIAL FLOORS), LTD., Clifford’s Inn, London, E.C.4 
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